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The premise behind the program is a 
simple one: to bring younger up-and- 
coming foreign leaders here to 
“look us over.” Their trips last any- 
where from a few weeks to several 
months. Part of the time is spent sight- 
seeing: most of it is taken up with 
meeting their professional counterparts 
and ordinary citizens. New York, San 
Francisco, Washington, and Disneyland 
(both Eastern and Western versions) 
rate high on their itineraries. 

The visitors are, of course, free to see 
whatever and whomever they like 
There is no guided-tour attempt to 
steer them toward the “nice” things and 
iway from our problems. It is a 
pointed contrast to the treatment 
accorded them when they are invited 
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office and international renown. Among 
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selection they were unknown and 
unheralded but eager to know more 
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facts on funding 








If you have a special interest in West 
Germany, see the organizations listed 
as sponsors of exchange programs in 
“Perspectives From Bonn,” page 28. 


The Organization of American States 
offers a limited number of fellowships 
to U.S. faculty and graduate students. 
The fellowships range from 3 months to 
2 years and cover international travel, 
monthly stipend depending on the 
country of study, and a small amount 
for books and tuition as required. No 
funds are available for family members. 
Candidates must be accepted by a 
Latin American university or provide 
evidence that they will have access to 
facilities needed to complete research 
projects. 

For information write to the Office of 
Fellowship and Training, Secretariat 
for Technical Cooperation, OAS, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 


The Leo S. Rowe Pan American Fund 
gives financial assistance to Latin 
American students and professional and 
research workers who are already 
pursuing studies in the United States. 
Individuals may receive funds for 2 
years only. 

The Fund assists through loans of a 
supplementary nature. without interest, 
repayable in 5 years. Write to the Office 
of Fellowship and Training of the OAS 
(note address above). 


The Council for European Studies has 
a predissertation fellowship program 
to enable students to spend a summer 
(or equivalent period) in Europe before 
making final plans for their dissertations. 
to explore the feasibility of dissertation 
topics and to sharpen skills that will be 
vital in their research activities 
Doctoral candidates in all social sciences 
and related disciplines who have com- 
pleted at least one year of graduate 
study by June 1975 are eligible. Write 
to the Pre-Dissertation Fellowship 
Program. Council for European Studies. 
156 Mervis Hall. University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15260. 


The Consortium for International 
Studies Education, under the auspices of 
the International Studies Association, 
has received a $66,587 grant from the 
National Science Foundation for a 
Materials Development Workshop in 
Transnational Policy Analysis. The aim 
of the project is to produce, through 
a series of workshops, a set of innovative 
educational materials which: (1) will 
fill a critical need in the undergraduate 
international studies curriculum, (2) have 
a demonstrated pedagogical utility, 
and (3) have promise of widespread 
dissemination and usage in colleges and 
universities throughout the United States. 


Following is a selected list of other 
grants publicized since the last issue of 
Exchange. 


The San Francisco Foundation, 
$50,000 to the Asia Foundation, San 
Francisco, Calif.; a 2-year grant to 
continue San Francisco public service 
internships for Asians. 


The Lilly Endowment: 

e $200,000 to the Adlai Stevenson 
Institute of International Affairs, 
Chicago, Ill.; for a program concerned 
with postwar solutions to Middle East 
problems; 

e $45,695 to the Amateur Athletic 
Union of the United States, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; for cultural athletic exchange 
between the People’s Republic of 
Mongolia and the United States; 

¢ $100,000 to the Atlantic Institute for 
International Affairs, Washington, 

D.C.; a 2-year grant for a program to 
strengthen good relations between 
Western Europe and the United States; 

e $75,000 to the National Association 
of the Partners of the Alliance, Wash- 
ington. D.C.; a 3-year grant for the 
development of a program in rehabilita- 
tion, agriculture, nutrition, and cultural 
exchange. 


1 This information is reprinted from and with 
the permission of the Foundation Grants Index 
compiled by The Foundation Center and pub- 
lished in Foundation News. 


William H. Donner Foundation: 

e $73,129 to the State University of 
New York, Center for International 
Studies, Plattsburgh, N.Y.; a 2-year grant 
relating to various programs in 
Canadian studies; 

e $147,800 to Syracuse University 
Newhouse School of Public Communica- 
tions; a 3-year grant to establish a 
graduate program of Canadian com- 
munications studies and research. 


Ford Foundation: 

e $200,000 to the Association for the 
Study of Afro-American Life and 
History in Washington, D.C.; a 3-year 
grant to strengthen leadership and 
management of the Association which is 
the oldest black scholarly organization 
in America. Its publications include 
“Journal of Negro History,” “Negro 
History Bulletin,” and textbooks; 

e $75,000 to the Japan Center for 
International Exchange in Tokyo; to 
help improve knowledge of Japan in the 
United States and elsewhere and to 
open lines of communication; 


e $30,000 to the University of 
Windsor, Windsor, Canada for a con- 
ference in Warsaw on economics of 
population migration; urban economists 
from Eastern and Western Europe, the 
United States, and Canada will attend. 


Charles F. Kettering Foundation, 
$8,000 to the Institute for World Order 
in New York City for an international 
conference on world social indicators; 
also $82,000 to the Research Foundation 
of the State University of New York, 
Albany, N.Y., for research on compara- 
tive environmental beliefs. 





The U.S.A. 
and the Foreign Student 


A. a desk in his engineering office, 10,000 miles away 
from the United States, John W. puzzles over a letter. It 
is from his nephew, who has just been admitted to a 
U.S. college. He writes that he has been informed that 
his school fees would run over $2,000 per year, that he 
would need $5,200 in order to meet all his costs for one 
year if he lived frugally, and that scholarship aid was 
unlikely. The nephew is bewildered and wonders what his 
uncle can do to help. 

John W. recalls that when he was a student in the 
United States 12 years earlier he paid $900 a year foi 
room and board and $750 for his school fees. He knows 
that costs have gone up but finds it hard to accept these 
new figures and wonders why the U.S. Government, the 
school, or whoever is responsible, wants to discourage his 
nephew from going there to study. He had read an article 
recently about a new kind of isolationism in the United 
States but finds it hard to grasp that a country with so 
many involvements abroad would be making an effort to 
keep foreign students out. He writes to the Foreign Stu- 
dent Adviser stating his concern. 


” - . 


The letter comes as no news to the Foreign Student 
Adviser (FSA), however, who is all too acutely aware 
of: how fees have risen, of how costs have shot up, of 
how the number of good jobs—both on and off campus— 
have diminished, in short, how difficult a struggle con- 
fronts the foreign student who is not covered by a full 
fellowship or stipend. He knows he must do more than 
write a kind letter to the uncle. 


. * * 


Other Foreign Student Advisers across the United States 
are working with foreign students who struggle with the 
same financial crises. At the same time these Advisers are 
attempting to understand and deal with the many factors 
they see as responsible for the new crisis. The financial 
situation for foreign students has grown worse in recent 
years, due to rising costs in education and living, and 
lack of new funds from universities. The earning potential 
of foreign students has decreased due to a tight job market 
and new government restrictions on employment. 

In September 1973 a revision was made in the Foreign 
Affairs Manual of the State Department’s Visa Office. It 





stated that an alien applying for a student visa has to 
establish that sufficient funds will be available to defray 
all expenses during his entire period of anticipated study 
in the United States. The Visa Office contends that this is 
not a new policy. Others feel that student visa applicants 
previously did not have to demonstrate that they had 
enough funds for beyond the first year of intended study, 
and that the revision amounts to a more restrictive policy 
in the issuance of student visas. 

Foreign Student Advisers are wondering what might be 
lost in the new scheme of things and how to cope with 
the new realities in a way that will not see all the sub- 
stantial accomplishments of the last decade washed away. 

Above all, they are convinced that (a) the need for 
American education in many fields is as great as ever for 
students in at least 50 countries all over the world; (b) 
the number of bright high school graduates from several 
thousand secondary schools—many of which did not exist 
in 1962—is going up, and that a significant percentage 
of these young people have a great hunger for study in 
this country; (c) that the special kind of learning that 
takes place when foreign students and American students 
get together and “rap” about economics, politics, jobs, 
the women’s movement, etc. is still as valuable an experi- 
ence for all parties involved as ever: and (d) that the 
kind of understanding students gain through many levels 
of interchange is probably needed more in today’s more 
fragile world than when foreign students started coming 
in large numbers to the United States in the 1950's. 

The Advisers find it difficult to communicate to admin- 
istrators, legislators, and the general public why this kind 
of interaction is crucial, because no method has been 
found to convert into statistical data experiences that are 
essentially unquantifiable. 

They worry that the only foreign students who will be 
able to come to their institutions in the next 10 years 
will be those from wealthy families and those who are 
fortunate enough to be in a country where some founda- 
tion or agency has fellowship money available for people 
in certain fields. Although those who come will be capable 
academically and will contribute by their presence, many 
less wealthy students will not be able to attend schools 
here, and both foreign countries and the United States 
will be worse off as a result. 


* * * 





The following two articles address themselves to these 
concerns. Dr. Marvin Baron, Foreign Student Adviser at 
the University of California at Berkeley for over 13 years, 
offers some thoughts on the immediate crisis and the years 
ahead in “From Hand-Wringing to Action.” 

In “The Engine That Could,” Dr. Josef Mestenhauser, 
Associate Director of the International Student Office at 
the University of Minnesota, describes and analyzes a 
recent experience working with the development and 
passage of legislation in Minnesota which established 


the principle of State responsibility in international educa- 
tion. Other State legislatures which have taken favorable 
action on reducing rates for foreign students include 
Oregon and Texas. 

A significant portion of this fall issue of Exchange, 
which coincides with the beginning of the academic year, 
is devoted to these issues. We hope it will be useful to our 
many readers who are involved in international education 
at American colleges and universities. We welcome your 
comments and additional suggestions. 


A... wrestling in mid-1974 with 


the highly restrictive summer policy 
permit of the Immigration Service, 
Foreign Student Advisers are now 
seeking to assess the impact of the 
Foreign Affairs Manual change which 
requires that a non-sponsored foreign 
student show clear evidence of avail- 
able funding for his entire degree pro- 
gram in the United States. 

Some of the rationale behind this 
new interpretation is valid. With costs 
high and chances for aid low, it is 
grossly unkind to allow a foreign stu- 
dent to come here on a wing and a 
prayer with little knowledge of how he 
will support himself. On the other 
hand, a strict “guarantee” policy would 
lead to a loss of tens of thousands of 
foreign students, including many of the 
most highly qualified ones. It would 
represent a response of total “overkill” 
to the financial problems of, perhaps, 
10 to 15 percent of our foreign stu- 
dent population. 


Be Honest and Direct 


The Foreign Student Adviser must 
try to obtain accurate information 
from prospective foreign students be- 


From Hand-Wringing to Action 


fore issuing I-20s' for them. He starts 
this process by informing them by 
letter, as early as possible, exactly 
what costs will be and what chances 
exist for financial aid and campus 
jobs. This letter should at no time be 
vague or misleading about the key 
facts, no matter how sympathetic the 
Adviser might be to that foreign stu- 
dent’s desire to study on his campus. 
On the contrary, he should be em- 
phatically factual, knowing that the 
foreign student who reads the letter 
has probably built up many unrealistic 
hopes about scholarships and jobs 
once he gets here—and these hopes 
are not easily deflated, given the in- 
tensity of that student’s desire to get 
here. 

This is a difficult task, but more 
important now than ever before. A 
foreign student from a less developed 
country particularly still thinks of the 
United States as the “land of milk 
and honey . . . and lots of money.” 
He may have read that a single uni- 
versity in the United States now has 
an operating budget of over $100 


1 The I-20 is the certificate of eligibility (ad- 
mission) from U.S. institutions used by the 
foreign student to obtain an F-1 (student) visa 
The I-20 contains specific information on costs, 
the foreign student's financial resources, and 
his study objective. 


by Marvin Baron 
Foreign Student Adviser 
University of California 
at Berkeley 


million, and it is hard for him to 
understand how it could hurt the uni- 
versity very much to let him have 
only $1,000 or $2,000 of that amount. 

He may also have read that the 
sum of financial aid packages for 
American students on his campus ex- 
ceeds $2 million. He does not realize 
that probably 80 percent of that sup- 
port comes from federal sources not 
open to him. It is important for him 
to perceive, when he applies for aid, 
that he is, to a large extent, compet- 
ing with other foreign students for a 
fairly limited amount of aid, and that 
if he inflates his need figure he is not 
harming that school or this country 
but another foreign student who may 
need the aid more acutely. 


Obtain Accurate Information 


Next, the FSA must send the for- 
eign student a form explicitly designed 
to obtain maximum information about 
his financial plans for his studies here. 
The form must intrude somewhat on 
the student’s privacy by asking the 
annual income (and other assets) of 
the individual(s) who will be supply- 
ing the funds for his study. It should 
ask questions about how many other 
people are being supported by that 











income, particularly other children 
studying abroad. Also needed is a 
question as to how much money the 
student himself will need to help sup- 
port any dependents of his own. There 
are forms that elicit this kind of data, 
such as the College Scholarship Serv- 
ice Foreign Student form, but many 
institutions have developed their own 
questionnaires, often building on the 
ideas of others. 


The Adviser also must explain to 
foreign students why this information 
is requested. In most foreign countries 
it is quite unusual for a child to know 
very much detail of his family’s finan- 
cial situation and even more unusual 
for him to obtain such information 
for a complete stranger. It has only 
been within the last 10 or 12 years 
that students in this country have 
been asked to provide all kinds of 
financial information, including copies 
of their parents’ income tax returns, 
to schools from which they are re- 
questing aid. Overseas it is still very 
uncommon to divulge this kind of 
data, and the Adviser must bear this 
cultural difference in mind in trying 
to obtain personal financial data from 
foreign students both before they 
arrive and after they are here. 


How believable is the information 
the foreign student sends back on this 
form, particularly if the support is to 
come from a family member? This is 
one of the toughest problems the 
FSA has to wrestle with in this entire 
process. He knows that most foreign 
students are scrupulously honest in 
filling out these forms, but some are 
impelled by their desire to study in 
the United States into providing un- 
real figures. 


Our consulates must develop im- 
proved methods—tailored to each 
country’s situation—for verifying the 
reliability of the data on these finan- 
cial information forms. It will not be 
easy for consular officials; it will take 
more time than they feel they can 
give. They will have to contact both 
nationals and Americans and use all 
resources available in the country, 
bearing in mind at all times that the 
prospective foreign student should be 
considered “honest unless proven de- 


ceitful”; he should be treated with 
humanity and with respect, and not 
with undue suspicion. 

The primary responsibility for judg- 
ing a new student’s projected financial 
support lies with the consulate. It is 
clearly the best position to get all 
available information on that student 
and to make the best judgment on his 
financial situation. 


The consulates must be flexible in 
that judgment. The decision should 
be not whether the foreign student has 
all the money he will need in some 
bank account, but whether, given all 
the variables, the odds are clearly in 
the studert’s favor for adequate 
financing. 


One of our immediate needs—and 
perhaps legislation will be needed for 
this purpose—is to make it more diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for those 
schools to issue an I-20 if, because of 
sagging revenues, they are much more 
interested in getting the foreign stu- 
dent’s fees for two or three terms 
than they are in whether he is likely 
to be able to fulfill his academic goals. 
Although our colleges and universities 
will seldom be able to guarantee full 
funding for a student’s degree work, 
they clearly have a responsibility to 
make sure that the foreign students 
they do admit have a good chance to 
survive financially. 


Help Those Already Here 


The Foreign Student Adviser also 
has a responsibility to help foreign 
students who are already here under- 
stand the crisis and cope with increas- 
ing costs. An effective method of help- 
ing them understand the forces at play 
in financial aid decisions lies in in- 
volving some of them in the process 
of establishing criteria for foreign stu- 
dent applicants for aid. 


Foreign students who have been on 
campus for a year or more have the 
potential to help think through the 
tough kinds of priority questions: e.g., 
Does the foreign student who is send- 
ing $50 a month back to his family 
count that $50 as part of his financial 
need? How do you rate the compara- 


tive need of the foreign student with 
three children with that of a single 
foreign student? How do you compare 
the foreign student who knew when 
he first came that he would probably 
be short of money after 1 year with 
the foreign student who had no way 
of knowing that he would find himself 
in a bind? By getting foreign student 
input on a committee that faces up to 
some of these basic questions, there 
is a learning process for the foreign 
students; also, the school would have 
a financial aid program for foreign 
students that reflects the sharp think- 
ing of those students most directly 
affected. 


Establish Mutual Trust 


Mutual openness and trust between 
foreign students and Advisers are cru- 
cial if financial as well as other prob- 
lems are to be resolved. It is some- 
times difficult to develop this relation- 
ship. A foreign student is often not 
completely open because he worries 
that information he passes on to the 
Foreign Student Adviser will ulti- 
mately get to the Immigration Service 
or, perhaps, to some government 
agency of his own and do him harm. 
Also, different cultural values come 
into play. He may consider it a serious 
neglect of his duty not to send money 
back to a younger brother who is 
eager to get more schooling or to an 
ailing mother. 


The Adviser need not approve these 
perceptions and values of the foreign 
student, but he must let the foreign 
student know that if he is going to 
help him resolve a financial prob- 
lem, he must, like any good counselor, 
know the full scope of his problem. 
If the Adviser can communicate his 
reasons for wanting the information, 
his interest in helping, and his assur- 
ance that the information will not be 
passed on to other people without the 
student’s consent, there is a better 
than even chance for a trustful rela- 
tionship to develop. 


Once that kind of relationship 
exists, the Adviser is in a position to 
explore openly with the foreign stu- 





dent several options available to him. 
One option might be in seeking help 
from an _ outside organization or 
agency. Another option might be to 
temporarily postpone plans to go on 
for a second degree. The Adviser 
might help the student understand that 
it could be far wiser to come back for 
the Ph.D. in 3 years when additional 
resources might be available than to 
struggle under adversity. 


Explore Sources of Aid 


Above all, the Foreign Student Ad- 
visers, both individually and collec- 
tively, must move forcefully at this 
time to open up new options, i.e., new 
sources of financial aid, for the de- 
serving foreign student. For several 
years now Foreign Student Advisers 
have been wringing their hands as 
they have seen the support diminish 
for many of their foreign students. 
Although some have advanced from 
that stage and taken more concrete 
action, very little has been accom- 
plished in convincing school adminis- 
trators, legislators, and private indus- 
trial leaders that there are compelling 
reasons to direct larger sums of 
financial aid to foreign students. 

Possible sources of increased aid 
include: 

Institutions. Most financial aid to 
students is from federal sources. But 
many schools do have state and pri- 
vate funding sources which could be 
tapped to a greater extent if the 
schools decided that the presence of 
foreign students was a real value to 
the school. Too many schools feel it 
is “somebody else’s job” to locate 
funding for foreign students even 
though, in many respects, the schools 
are the primary beneficiary of the 
foreign students’ presence. When 
schools conduct fund-raising drives, 
particularly with alumni, they should 
make it clear that donations are 
needed as much for foreign student 
scholarships as for a new campus 
facility. 

State Legislatures. These bodies con- 
trol many regulations important to 
foreign students, ie., the setting of 
fees, the determination of how many 


fee waivers can be granted, etc. Not 
many of these bodies have realized 
yet the kinds of contributions that 
foreign students make to their state, 
to the quality of many academic de- 
partments, and to the crucial long 
range commercial and cultural rela- 
tionships between that state and key 
countries around the world. (There 
can be no better ambassadors for fur- 
thering such relationships than foreign 
students who have received their edu- 
cation at one of our State universities.) 

Some movement is already occur- 
ring in this area (see following article 
about action in Minnesota). But For- 
eign Student Advisers and their faculty 
and administrative colleagues must 
communicate more effectively with 
State legislators about the immense 
contributions made by foreign students 
and the financial problems they are 
having. 

The Federal Government. The 
State Department and specific agencies 
within it, such as the Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs and 
A.I.D., have been active in providing 
scholarships to deserving foreign stu- 
dents. But Congress has not yet rec- 
ognized the full scope of opportunity 
that lies before it. Investing in a larger 
financial aid program for foreign stu- 
dents would pay dividends in our 
relationships with the rest of the 
world—dividends that would, un- 
doubtedly, be much more substantive 
and long-lasting than most of the 
military aid the United States has 
given in the past to other nations. 


Foreign Governments and Organi- 
zations. In recent years some countries 
have recognized the value of provid- 
ing stipends for their citizens to study 
in the United States. Foreign Student 
Advisers could inform officials in 
other countries about the opportun- 
ities that exist for their students who 
wish to study here and the values that 
can be derived from providing finan- 
cial assistance for such students. Many 
models exist already, ranging from the 
full scholarship plan of many national 
research councils to the educational 
credit loans given by some South 
American countries. 


Foreign Alumni. Most foreign grad- 


uates of our schools do not have dis- 
cretionary income which they could 
donate to assist future or current 
foreign students. But there are enough 
of them, both in the United States and 
abroad, who could do so that schools 
should devise new approaches to reach 
them. They know better than most 
the value of American education and 
the importance of adequate support. 
Few of them are ready to respond 
eagerly to the concept that they 
should help foreign students now seek- 
ing an education, but an effective and 
sustained information campaign could 
change their attitudes. 


Private Industry. Last, but cer- 
tainly not least in this list, are the 
many large, multinational companies, 
whether U.S. or foreign-based, which 
have growing needs for highly spe- 
cialized personnel with a U.S. educa- 
tional experience. 


Some companies are beginning to 
realize that it is not only within their 
own personnel interests to produce 
highly qualified leaders with an Amer- 
ican educational background; their 
relationship with countries in which 
they are operating can be greatly en- 
hanced if they invest in the education 
of qualified young people from those 
countries. 


Document the Value of Exchange 


If any of the possible sources of 
increased aid are to materialize, and 
if international exchange is to flourish 
here on any significant scale, a new 
level of understanding will have to be 
found by American schools, govern- 
ment agencies, and private organiza- 
tions. Schools, for their part, will have 
to seek new ways of documenting the 
cultural, educational, political, and 
economic values of the exchange 
process. 


Armed with such documentation, 
many leaders in our system of higher 
education will have to become more 
assertive about the importance of in- 
ternational exchange in dealing with 
Congress and with federal agencies. 
There is a danger that problems of 
international education will be totally 





overshadowed by budgetary problems, 
affirmative action programs for minor- 
ity groups, and other immediate con- 
cerns. 

This new voice would certainly be 
heard by Congress, which might create 
new funding sources for foreign stu- 
dents and legislation which would en- 
able foreign students and their wives 
to obtain work permits if necessary. 
Then foreign students would be able 
to pursue their educational goals, free 
of the highly disruptive anxiety of 
tangling each year with a bureaucracy 
which sees alien control as its main 
objective rather than the enhancement 
of international education goals. 

American higher education, with 
the cooperation of federal agencies, 
will also have to accept a new re- 
sponsibility. That is, it will have to 
recognize the need for a new kind 


ee 
Have all those desiring to vote 


cast their votes? The secretary will 
now take the roll.” These were the 
words of the presiding official of the 
Minnesota Senate as he ordered the 
vote on the “foreign student bill.””? 
The next few seconds lasted forever, 
as the machines counted the votes. By 
a vote of 96 to 24, the House had 
passed the bill previously, but the 


1 The bill provides: (1) grants of authority to 
public post-secondary institutions to waive the 
non-resident portion of tuition fees to foreign 
Students not exceeding one-half of one percent 
of total student enrollment; (2) a grant of 
$80,000 for emergency scholarship aid to foreign 
students in public and private post-secondary 
institutions; and (3) grants of authority to 
waive non-resident tuition fees to foreign stu- 
dents who are recipients of scholarships donated 
by individuals or corporations within the State 
of Minnesota, thus encouraging private dona- 
tions on behalf of foreign students. Finally, the 
bill stipulates that all benefits under it should be 
given to foreign students as loans which would 
be forgiven if the grantees returned to their 
home countries for 5 years. 


of selectivity, so that the door is not 
opened to every prospective foreign 
student who knocks, but rather to 
those with a good chance of fulfilling 
an academic goal here while keeping 
afloat financially. 


The Scene in 1980 


The foreign student scene in 1980 
might look different from the current 
one. There might be only 75,000 for- 
eign students in the United States in- 
stead of 150,000, but the ones that 
are here would be on more solid foot- 
ing with respect both to their financial 
and academic plans. Most institutions 
might recognize by then that they 
should either offer academic programs 
and supportive services appropriate 
for foreign students or not admit any. 


Less time might be spent by the Im- 
migration Service interrogating indi- 
vidual students about their need to 
work during summer months. And, 
finally, there may be more sources of 
aid for the deserving foreign student 
who can get neither family nor insti- 
tutional support for the last year or 
two of his degree program. 

If these things come to pass by 
1980, then what now seems to be a 
gloomy future will have been con- 
verted into an exciting era of new 
accomplishment in international ex- 
change. It won’t happen by waiting 
for somebody else to make the first 
move. All those convinced of the 
values of international exchange will 
have to set aside their pessimism, turn 
up their sleeves, and work very hard 
to get that message out for everyone 
to hear. Oo 


The Engine That Could 


Senate had been jammed with agenda 
items during the last few days of the 
session. “There being 45 yeas and 13 
nays, the bill is passed and its title 
agreed to.” 

In the 15 minutes which preceded 
the vote, the Senate had heard brief 
but succinct debate, some of which 
was excellent oratory for as well as 
against the bill. But if there had been 
doubt about the extent of support for 
this kind of legislation, the vote dis- 
pelled it. Supporters of the bill in the 
gallery found it especially heartening 
when Senators turned to them from 
the floor, showed the “V” sign and 
several rushed outside to congratulate 
them personally on the passage of the 
bill. 

In the meantime, the word had 
reached the House supporters and 
sponsors who joined in a spontaneous 
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small demonstration of support in the 
halls of the State Capitol. The orga- 
nizers of this legislative campaign felt 
like “the little engine that could” 
when it arrived at the top of the hill. 
The message? There is support in 
State legislatures for international ed- 
ucation; it is not easy to get, it must 
not be overtaxed, but it must be mo- 
bilized and articulated if it is to be 
heard in Washington and other 
capitals of the world. 

The major precipitating factor in 
our effort to seek State legislation 
favorable to foreign students was in- 
creasing cost of education and living. 
Beginning with increases of tuition 
in 1968, these fees doubled in 4 years. 
Each time a tuition increase was an- 
nounced, foreign students had to raise 
additional funds just to stay in school. 
For example, increases in 1973 








created a demand for $265,000 in 
new funds; a new tuition hike just 
announced calls for $145,000 in new 
resources. 

In spite of this need, the University 
of Minnesota administration, con- 
stantly under fiscal pressure, could 
provide no new funds. Simultaneously, 
the rush on loans mounted. In just 1 
year outstanding loans among foreign 
students doubled and reached a total 
of a half million dollars of indebted- 
ness. Unfortunately, the earning po- 
tential of foreign students decreased 
due to tightening of Immigration reg- 
ulations on employment and the job 
market itself. 

After prolonged discussions of the 
worsening situation with University 
Officials, representatives of State col- 
leges, student and community groups, 
selected legislators, faculty experts 
knowledgeable in the political process, 
and key local individuals, it was de- 
cided to undertake a full-fledged cam- 
paign to push for legislation which 
would grant some financial aid for 
foreign students in all State institu- 
tions of higher education. The prin- 
cipal sponsors of this campaign were 
the Minnesota International Student 
Association, the Minnesota Interna- 
tional Center, and the International 
Student Adviser. 


Operational Principles 


Several operational principles 
emerged slowly and at times pains- 
takingly: 

Going Public. The first decision we 
made was to “go public” agd risk the 
danger that publicity might attract 
opposition, or that failure of the bill 
might have more serious consequences 
than inactivity. We decided that the 
public needed to be better educated to 
the special problems facing interna- 
tional education as a requisite of fu- 
ture support. We argued that the 
risks had to be taken, because at that 
crucial time we needed complete and 
accurate knowledge of existing cir- 
cumstances. Once the decision was 
made, we also decided that the issue 
was a political one that required a 
coalition of support from the broadest 


possible 
parties. 


Middle Key Visibility. While some 
activists advocated a massive cam- 
paign, complete with confrontation, 
others preferred a behind-the-scenes, 
low-key activity. Our second impor- 
tant decision, which affected the 
strategy of publicity and the involve- 
ment of foreign students in it, was to 
seek visibility but “no over-kill.” Pub- 
licity was welcome, especially be- 
cause it focused on the various con- 
stituencies needed to be mobilized. 
The basic strategy was how to obtain 
the broadest support of  student/ 
educational / international / community 
groups, while at the same time identify 
and, if possible, comfort and reassure 
any likely opposition. The overall pur- 
pose, the success of the bill notwith- 
standing, was educational, designed to 
educate the general public and the 
legislature, and to afford an opportun- 
ity for U.S. and foreign students to 
participate in our political process. 
As it turned out, the latter objective 
was accomplished more meaningfully 
than expected. 


Enlightened Self-Interest. In spite 
of strong and recurring tendencies to 
focus the campaign on the financial 
plight of foreign students, the only 
justifiable grounds on which financial 
support appeared likely were the 
benefits available to Minnesotans from 
the presence of foreign students. The 
members of the Legislature are very 
strongly committed to their constit- 
uencies, which expect precise and 
tangible arguments, not just references 
to better international relationships or 
“brotherhood of mankind.” 


public in both political 


These benefits were enumerated in 
an attractive but inexpensive brochure 
and included: (1) reciprocity between 
foreign students coming here and 
U.S. students going overseas (Minne- 
sota was then in the process of nego- 
tiating a reciprocity agreement on 
residency status with Wisconsin); (2) 
evidence of funds brought by foreign 
students into the State; (3) link be- 
tween the international operations of 
local companies in the countries from 
which foreign students come; and (4) 
link between the presence of foreign 


students and the general economic 
development of the State. The im- 
portance of this enlightened self- 
interest cannot be overstated. 


Reasonable Requests With a Dollar- 
Tag. At a time when the State Legis- 
lature was turning down funding bills, 
it was necessary to include some ap- 
propriations as a way of committing 
the State to this program. The danger 
was that the Legislature might have 
passed a “motherhood” bill, granting 
authority to waive tuition, but expect- 
ing the institutions of higher educa- 
tion to fund it from internal sources. 
A specific appropriation of $80,000 
was passed for emergency scholar- 
ships, and the way was paved for the 
submission of regular legislative 
budget requests to implement the 
needs of this legislation in the future. 


An agreement on what should be 
a reasonable amount of funds re- 
quested was not easy to obtain. On 
one extreme were activists seeking to 
abolish tuition altogether, and on the 
other were cautious voices advising to 
ask only for a proclamation of support 
for international education. Because 
of these differences, the bill was re- 
vised several times (always down- 
ward) until the present version 
emerged as a working compromise. 


Inter-Personal Relations. The initial 
lobbying effort revealed unexpectedly 
that a number of legislators, includ- 
ing our sponsors, had previous pleas- 
ant and rewarding experiences with 
foreign students, visitors, or people in 
other countries. These legislators, 
many of whom knew foreign students 
during their college years, had no 
difficulty accepting the principles of 
the bill and need for funding. The 
value of these interpersonal experi- 
ences cannot be underestimated. The 
efforts which foreign students make 
to reach out to Americans today and 
the efforts which our community 
groups make toward this goal are like 
a savings account for international 
education. Years later, as it was true 
in our experience today, these friendly 
contacts will affect future legislators, 
or their influential constituents. 


Know Your Facts. Many legislators 
who had extensive prior knowledge of 





international and educational affairs 
asked questions germane to the bill. 
Similarly, groups whose support for 
the bill was needed (e.g., the Amer- 
ican Association of University Pro- 
fessors (AAUP), local corporations, 
labor groups, service clubs) required 
answers to sophisticated inquiries. 


It was fortunate that we had been 
collecting information over time 
which was now needed in the legis- 
lative effort. Among the documents 
previously produced were: (1) a study 
of a comparison of expenditure pat- 
terns between entering foreign and 
American students, (2) a study of atti- 
tudes of graduate directors toward 
foreign students, (3) a student opinion 
poll about relations between American 
and foreign students, (4) an analysis 
of financial aid applications, (5) an 
annual international interest survey 
of both foreign and U.S. students, 
and (6) two attitude and satisfaction 
studies of foreign students toward 
their educational and social experi- 
ences here. These studies and docu- 
ments provided not only data we 
needed, but also tools for the training 
and education of others. 


Community Support 


The community sponsor of the bill 
was the Minnesota International Cen- 
ter (MIC), a membership voluntary 
organization concerned with the com- 
munity involvement of international 
students and visitors. MIC provided 
the initial impetus for the effort, sent 
its officers testifying convincingly be- 
fore various committees of both 
houses of the Legislature, mobilized 
its politically influential board and 
membership continually through its 
Newsletter, and appropriated limited 
funds for organizational expenditures. 
MIC organized a_ successful letter- 
writing campaign through local con- 
stituents of its widely distributed mem- 
bers, which is estimated to have been 
responsible for about half of some 
3,500 letters which were written dur- 
ing the course of the legislative 
activity. 


The most significant community 








“A university community has more resources than is usually 
recognized. At Minnesota, individual faculty members 
knowledgeable in the political process helped formulate 
objectives, write the bill, and outline strategy. .. .” 








support outside of MIC came from 
labor organizations, Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, minority educators, 
three local important industries, a 
local scholarship-raising organization 
with influential membership and two 
political organizations—the Americans 
for Democratic Action and the Ripon 
Society.* 

Support of these groups was essen- 
tial, because these organizations rep- 
resent important political and eco- 
nomic interests in the State, even if 
they are normally not associated with 
international programs and activities. 
These groups had to be approached 
individually and a special effort made 
to relate the presence and well-being 
of foreign students in the State to 
their own interests. From the begin- 
ning, it was obvious that we had to 
reach and obtain—if not an active 
support—at least a tacit understand- 
ing of many community interests not 
normally associated with foreign stu- 
dent work. Approaching these interests 
with effective, honest, and acceptable 
arguments was a major part of our 
strategy and ultimately of our success. 


University and College Support 


A university community has more 
resources than is usually recognized. 
At Minnesota, individual faculty mem- 
bers knowledgeable in the political 
process helped formulate objectives, 
write the bill, and outline strategy. 
When problems arose in connection 
with labor support, faculty members 
from relevant departments helped 
with referrals, analyses, and recom- 
mendations. Organizational and indi- 
vidual support was provided by the 


2 Both of these groups sponsored important 
members of the Legislature and were thus in a 
position to affect their support for our bill. 


University Federation of Teachers and 
the local as well as State chapter of 
the AAUP whose lobbyists supported 
the bill independently. Major Univer- 
sity committees, especially the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Students and the 
Advisory Council on International 
Programs, supported the principles of 
the bill. The Office of Student Affairs, 
to which our office reports, backed 
the efforts consistently. 

Official University endorsement was, 
however, difficult to obtain for several 
reasons. First, the University had no 
prior official policy on international 
students other than administrative pro- 
nouncements. Second, foreign students 
were not a part of its legislative prior- 
ity program, which had been formu- 
lated before the bill was introduced. 
Third, the bill provided benefits for 
the entire educational system of Min- 
nesota, not just the University. Fourth, 
the University was currently debating 
its position on related legislation, e.g., 
State scholarship program, tuition 
waivers for Viet-Nam veterans, and 
reciprocity with Wisconsin. Fifth, 
there were powerful constraints which 
kept the University from using its full 
influence. These constraints included 
lack of consensus on how important 
foreign students are, uncertainty about 
how such legislation would be received 
by the public, and concern about the 
overall public relations program. 

For these complex reasons, the 
Committee of the Regents on Legis- 
lative Liaison considered our bill only 
briefly, after the campaign was already 
in full swing. It endorsed the princi- 
ples of the legislation, provided that 
funding was granted by the Legisla- 
ture. These funds have now been in- 
cluded in the legislative requests for 
the coming biennium. Officially, the 
University maintains a policy of in- 
sistence that nonresident tuition waiv- 





ers would deprive it of its income, and 
if implemented, tuition increases for 
all students might result. A bill merely 
authorizing waivers* was regarded as 
no favor to the University if the 
funding had to come from internal 
sources. 

The State colleges and the commun- 
ity college system, after initial indeci- 
sion, supported the “foreign student 
bill” enthusiastically. Several presi- 
dents of the State colleges made them- 
selves available for testifying and 
lobbying for the bill. Both systems are 
implementing this bill, especially the 
nonresident tuition waiver, in spite of 
the fact that no funds have been ap- 
propriated for this purpose. The 
FSAs in the State colleges have been 
very active supporters and successful 
lobbyists. 

The private colleges were included 
in the bill only as an afterthought. 
Initially, the bill intended to cover 
only State-supported institutions; how- 
ever, the section dealing with emer- 
gency scholarships, not tied down to 
tuition costs, was amended in com- 
mittees to accommodate the concerns 
of the legislators for the welfare of 
foreign students in these colleges and 
to satisfy the lobbyists for the private 
colleges. Considering the problems of 
funding private colleges, the inclusion 
of private colleges is both an asset and 
a_ breakthrough. 

We treated relationships within the 
University as equally important as re- 
lations with the public, and encour- 
aged other colleges to do the same. 
Our strategy included an effort toward 
formulation of an institutional policy 
that would provide a mechanism for 
evaluating international educational 
programs and assessing funding needs 
in comparison with what the institu- 
tion is already doing. 

Such a policy, recommended in an 


2The Regents of the University already had 
this authority, which they exercised up to 1968 
by granting 101 tuition waivers. As tuition in- 
creased, the value of these waivers also in- 
creased, but not enough to assist the growing 
numbers of students affected by rising costs. 
When new accounting procedures were insti- 
tuted, all such waivers would appear heavily 
on the debit side of the books, without corre- 
sponding income to offset this expenditure. By 
contrast with the University, the State colleges 
had no scholarship program for foreign students 
and no authority to waive tuition. 


earlier NAFSA study,* proved to be 
extremely helpful. Although it took a 
long time and many drafts and meet- 
ings, this activity resulted in the pas- 
sage of a University policy on inter- 
national education, now in effect. This 
policy created a new All-University 
Council on International Education. 
If money is eventually appropriated 
for the purpose of the bill, such a 
vehicle is needed to assure that the 
funds are used toward implementation, 
and that other existing financial aids 
are not taken away without serious 
consideration. 


Student Support 


The Minnesota International Stu- 
dent Association (MISA) was a sig- 
nificant force in the passage of this 
legislation. It provided funds for 
administrative and printing costs, stu- 
dent/staff support, and coordination 
of activities, resulting in the mobili- 
zation of student governments and 
their lobbyists from .the University 
and the State colleges. Approximately 
25 foreign students and 15 U.S. stu- 
dents became the hard-core lobbyists, 
while another 25 foreign students and 
a score of U.S. students participated 
occasionally. 

MISA established a “Financial 
Crisis Committee” which was respon- 
sible for coordinating these efforts. 
This committee sponsored a training 
workshop for its active members, or- 
ganized an innovative and highly suc- 
cessful letter-writing campaign, insti- 
gated some 700 petitions from Winona 
State College, and held a successful 
teach-in which became a motivating 
factor during the early stages of the 
work. 

Both foreign and U.S. students not 
only became excellent lobbyists, but 
through their interpersonal relation- 
ships, humanized the campaign. At 
the same time they gained an invalu- 
able experience with a system which 
appeared to be responsive and partici- 


*The National Association for Foreign Stu- 
dent Affairs: Am Inquiry Into Departmental 
Policies and Practices in Relation to the Grad- 
uate Education of Foreign Students, Washing- 
ton, D.C., April 1972, p. 55 


pated meaningfully in our political 
process. For the foreign students, nat- 
urally convinced of the values of 
international educational exchanges, 
this activity became a realistic testing 
ground of how others perceive them. 

Foreign students, whose cause was 
being championed, whose tuition bills 
were at stake, and whose internation- 
alizing experiences were important, 
had no difficulty rallying behind the 
bill in fairly large numbers. The sup- 
port of U.S. students was more diffi- 
cult to obtain. Student governments 
are not always effective or respectable 
with State legislatures. Their numbers 
are too large to reach readily. Further- 
more, in spite of good interpersonal 
relations with foreign students, they 
may not necessarily feel that the for- 
eign students are educating them to 
international responsibilities, a concept 
used in the campaign. Although we 
did not succeed as well as hoped for, 
we spent much time discussing the 
strategy of how to involve and mo- 
bilize the general student body. 

The most supportive stand came 
from the Council of Graduate Stu- 
dents, which formally endorsed the 
bill, provided a structure for dealing 
with international educational matters, 
and supported the effort both within 
and outside the University. Individual 
students who joinéd the Crisis Com- 
mittee were usually recruited from 
among international relations majors, 
Peace Corps returnees, students who 
studied or traveled abroad, and those 
wishing to do so in the future. The 
general student body, although not 
organized, provided by far the most 
substantive and sophisticated support 
through two student opinion polls. 

A Student Life Studies Report from 
1971 indicated that 40 percent of en- 
tering freshmen were in touch with 
students from other cultures during 
their first quarter at the University, 
and that this contact was regarded by 
them as sixth among 40 important ex- 
periences they had at the University. 
A subsequent student opinion poll 
conducted to coincide with our legis- 
lative effort in November 1973, indi- 
cated that 67 percent of the respond- 
ents favored maintaining the number 
of foreign students and favored allow- 





ing foreign students employment priv- 
ileges without current restrictions. A 
majority also felt that foreign students 
made a valuable contribution to the 
overall educational experiences of 
U.S. students, and either have, or 
sought to increase personal contacts 
with these foreign students. 


Conclusion 


Before our legislative campaign 
started, most of us thought of our- 
selves as reasonably knowledgeable 
about the State political process, which 
we often interpret to our foreign stu- 
dents and visitors, and in which we 
often participate in support of local 
candidates. As it turned out, we 
proved to be very inexperienced, at 
times naive, and often outright mis- 
taken about conduct of legislative bus- 
iness. It is for this reason that we had 
to pause from time to time to assess 
the activity, reexamine the strategy, 
and ascertain our goals. Out of this 
reasoned experience came several con- 
clusions worth considering. 


First, we took a relatively obscure 
problem affecting a relatively small 
number of politically unimportant 
people, and got the attention of the 
State Legislature at a time of tight 
money and an energy crisis. This was 
accomplished because we recognized 
the necessity of making this accept- 
able and reasonable to a variety of 
constituencies. 


Second, our basic assumption about 
going public proved correct. If legisla- 
tive leaders and these various constit- 
uencies understood fully the nature of 
our problems, they would support us, 
even if it cost money, provided we did 
not ask or demand a first-line com- 
mitment and too high a price. 


Third, we are a minority interest, 
and represent a minority clientele, 
whether they be foreign students or 
internationally minded U.S. students. 
In an effort to be perceived as un- 
biased, we have often avoided partici- 
pation in promotional programs, pre- 
ferring to ask others to speak on our 
behalf. However, we are impatient 
when they do not do for us what we 


do not do for ourselves. In reality, 
we are on our own when it comes to 
work. Others will support us if we 
relate ourselves to them or if such 
support does not interfere with their 
more important activities. 

Fourth, the success of the bill took 
its toll. Although so far there has 
been no organized opposition, largely 
because of our careful effort to iden- 
tify it beforehand and reach it with 
our story, the decision to go public 
created some subtle hostility to our 
activities. There is no hiding the fact 
that several University administrators, 
faculty, student leaders, community 
people, and legislators disliked certain 
provisions of the bill and opposed our 
effort to get State funds for foreign 
students as inappropriate. Although 
some persons who became familiar 
with our story eventually changed 
their initial skepticism or at least 
gained an appreciation for our prob- 
lems; others remained unconvinced, 
and still consider our cause unpopular. 


Fifth, the support, if mobilized in 
other States, may lead to demands for 
new and different levels of support 
from the Federal Government, such as 
the grant-in-aid program for States, 
or changes in Federal legislation af- 
fecting the status of foreign students 
and scholars. 


Sixth, activity in State legislatures 
on behalf of international education 
exposed the visibility of foreign gov- 
ernments and their relative lack of 
activity on behalf of U.S. students 
abroad. While some countries are do- 
ing proportionately more than we are, 
they have failed to articulate these 
activities. The term “reciprocity” is 
a very common term indeed. 


Seventh, the content of the bill on 
which we spent disproportionate time 
does not matter as much as we think. 
As long as the proposed bill tells a 
comprehensive story of international 
education, it is as much a method of 
financial aid as it is a focus of a 
massive educational out-reach pro- 
gram which we have avoided in the 
past. The time has come to reverse 
this pattern. One aspect of profession- 
alism, often discussed in sociological 
literature, is professional autonomy, 


usually associated with ability of a 
professional group to have its point 
of view represented in the public. It 
appears that it would be a sign of 
growing professionalism if we ac- 
cepted increasing responsibilities for 
public policy of our profession. 

Eighth, students and community 
groups are both urgently needed in 
legislative efforts, but both, as we were 
initially, are unprepared for these 
tasks. The question is: Are foreign 
student organizations and community 
groups willing to equip themselves for 
the tasks which are more serious than 
a typical “student activity” or a typical 
“community group” activity? Our ex- 
perience indicates that it is possible to 
expect that involvement of initially 
inexperienced people will lead to 
learning which will in turn generate 
need for even more education. This in 
turn raises the status of the entire pro- 
fession, of foreign student education, 
and of community programs. Our 
legislative activity had a profound im- 
pact on all of us, as if we participated 
in a graduate-level laboratory in in- 
ternational relations. 

As educators, we should look seri- 
ously at the various areas of human 
learning which were a part of our 
experience. It was a miniature study 
of social change, exemplified by sub- 
mission of a novel idea into the tradi- 
tional political structure, relatively un- 
integrated with normally on-going 
programs. It was also a study of inter- 
cultural communications with discern- 
ible cultural variables in areas of 
division of labor, risk-taking, person- 
alism toward opposition, righteousness 
of the cause, fatalism in the face of 
frustrations, power orientation, and 
formulation of goals versus strategies. 

Finally, this was a lesson in inter- 
national intellectual cooperation, very 
similar in kind, method, and content 
to that which has been envisaged by 
the Hazen Foundation in their pro- 
gram on cultural relations for the 
future.® 

Each group in the coalition—U.S. 
students, foreign students, University 
staff, faculty and administration, and 
community people—acting as an in- 


SThe Hazen Foundation, Reconstituting the 
Human Community, 1973, p. 51. 





dependent “equal” but each in need 
of the other, had to search for a dig- 
nified but unexalted role in a complex 
problem-solving situation, involving 
funds as well as values, organization, 
and strategies, as well as hopes and 
aspirations. Oo 


Note: This paper is based on a presentation 
at the Annual Conference of the National Asso- 
ciation for Foreign Student Affairs held in 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., on May 27-31, 1974. 

The writer would like to express his thanks 
and appreciation to all those who worked hard 
and long on the campaign which made this 
bill possible, especially American and foreign 
students, staff and faculty, the administration of 
the University and State colleges, the commun- 
ity, and members of the State Legislature and 
State administration. 

Special thanks and recognition is due to Sen- 
ator Winston Borden of Brainerd, Minn., the 
principal sponsor of the bill in the State Senate, 
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the bill their sponsorship: in the Senate, Sen- 
ators George Pillsbury and George Conzemius, 
and in the House, Representatives Arne Carl- 
son, David Cummiskey, Ray O. Plesant, and 
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Women’s Year Set for 1975 

The U.N. General Assembly has 
designated 1975 as_ International 
Women’s Year (IWY). The resolution 
of December 18, 1972, lists three 
central, interrelated aims for activities 
associated with the IWY: 

* promotion of equality between 
men and women. This was later elab- 
orated by the Economic and Social 
Council (ECOSOC) to include equal- 
ity in law, economic rights, family re- 
sponsibilities, decisionmaking in all 
political levels, and access to health 
care. 

* support for the integration of 
women in the total economic, social, 
and cultural development effort. 

* recognition and encouragement 
of the role of women in the develop- 
ment of international cooperation and 
peace. 

The United States has supported 
the concept of an_ International 
Women’s Year since its inception. 
Participation on the national level 
began in September 1973 when the 
U.S. Center for IWY was established 
in Washington. The Center, admin- 
istered by Meridian House Interna- 
tional under a grant from the Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs, 
publicizes and serves as a clearing- 
house of information on U.S. and 
overseas participation in TWY. 
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NAFSA 
NAFSA 
NAFSA 
NAFSA 
NAFSA 
NAFSA 


Conference 


Region 
Region 
Region 
Region 
Region 


Region 


7 
3 
6 
1 
10 
11 


U.N. World Food Conference 
NAFSA Region 2 
NAFSA Region 12 
NAFSA Region 9 
NAFSA Region 5 


AIESEC— 
U.S. National Conference 


International Studies Assn. 
Annual Convention 


Society for Cross-Cultural 
Research 


AIESEC International Congress 
TESOL 9th Annual Convention 
COSERV National 


Association for Asian Studies 


NAFSA National 


Date 


. 23-26, 1974 
. 24-25, 1974 
. 30-Nov. 1, 1974 
. 31-Nov. 1, 1974 
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. 1-3 

. 5-16, 1974 

. 7-9, 1974 

. 7-9 

. 14-16 

. 21-23, 1974 

. 27-Jan. 3, 1975 


. 19-22, 1975 


. 21-23, 1975 


. 1-10, 1975 
. 4-9, 1975 
. 9-12, 1975 
. 24-26, 1975 
May 7-11, 1975 


Place 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Cazanovia, N.Y. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Rome, Italy 
Fort Collins, Colo. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Miami, Fla. 


Washington, D.C. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Vienna, Austria 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Washington, D.C. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Washington, D.C. 





Saying It With Music 


Felix Mendelssohn once wrote that “[words] . .. seem 
to me so ambiguous, so vague, so easily misunderstood in 
comparison to genuine music which fills the soul with a 
thousand things better than words.” 

Music is a universal language. It is a medium which 
transcends differences among peoples with vastly different 
backgrounds and beliefs and can nurture understanding 
and unity. This is because the text of music is human 
emotion—feelings of joy and sorrow, hope and fear, pride 
and anger—that are the same the world over. In a phrase, 
music strikes a common chord. 

The following are three stories about people who com- 
municate through music—about themselves and their cul- 
tures, and about other cultures. In so doing they enrich 
and unite the world. 


The Young Americans sing with the Japanese (above) and for them 
on TV in Tokyo (below). Photos courtesy of The Young 
Americans. 


The Young Americans 


The stage could be in Los Angeles, 
Bangkok, or any number of towns 
or cities anywhere in the world. A 
spotlight beams on a lone miniskirted 
teenager as she softly sings a familiar 
American tune into the microphone. 
“This little light of mine, I'm gonna 
let it shine . . . every day, every day, 
in every way.” Soon she is joined by 
others and several verses later the 
auditorium seems to be rocking off its 
foundations. The number is only 1 
of 50 the Young Americans do in an 
evening, but it could be their theme 
song. 

The Young Americans are a group 
of 30 young people—all students from 
15 to 20 years old. They are together 
simply because they enjoy each other, 
enjoy people, enjoy the world around 
them, and enjoy music. 

A nonprofit, tax exempt corpora- 
tion, the Young Americans was 
founded in early 1962 to further un- 
derstanding both here and abroad 
through youth and music. Its purpose 
is to present American youth as they 

















are, constructively, and to represent 
the young people of this country to 
the world. 

From their home base in Los An- 
geles, the group travels across the 
United States and abroad on concert 
tours. Their first tour abroad was to 
Japan in 1968. A Japanese entrepre- 
neur, Tats Nagashima, brought the 
group to his native land to show his 
people the bright freshness and sin- 
cerity of the American youth. Five 
tours to the Far East have taken them 
to Australia, Singapore, Bangkok, 
Manila, Taiwan, Okinawa, and Japan. 
A full 3-month concert tour through- 
out Australia is planned for 1975-76. 


They give their audiences here and 
abroad a musical experience they are 
not likely to forget. Under the direc- 
tion of founder and musical director 
Milton C. Anderson, they race through 
a program of songs, displaying 
talent, charm, and all-around show 
business know-how. They turn out 
such disparate numbers as spirituals, 
show tunes, pop, rock, sacred motets, 
opera, old favorites, and new sounds. 
There are duets, trios, ensemble pre- 
sentations, and a lot of action in cho- 
reography and skits. 

Using their own sound and light- 
ing equipment (which they set up and 
dismantle themselves) and a_ small 
orchestra of young people (6), the 
show is smoothly produced from be- 
ginning to end. Audiences respond to 
their enthusiasm and love of music 
and bring them back again and again 
for encores and standing ovations. 

Many come from Los Angeles, but 
they also come from all over the 
States, including Hawaii. Auditions are 
open for anyone recommended by their 
school choral director. They must 
undergo a demanding audition which 
evaluates musicianship, vocal profici- 
ency, personality, and stage move- 
ment. 

All are high school or college stu- 
dents and must maintain curriculum 
requirements for their various schol- 
astic levels. On their tours they are 
accompanied by qualified teachers to 
help them maintain academic stand- 
ards. 

The Young Americans are not paid, 


but the staff is salaried. The dividends 
come to the singers in the form of 
scholarships, dance and stage train- 
ing, room and board, and domestic 
and foreign tours. The young people 
pay nothing for all of the benefits, 
educational experiences, and travel. 

The Young Americans is an inde- 
pendent group, not tied to any reli- 
gious, moral, or political organiza- 
tion. They receive no iinancial help 
from the U.S. Government. Expenses, 
including foreign tours, are paid by 
monies earned in performances. 

This is somewhat of a problem for 
the Young Americans; locating peo- 
ple who will support them financially 
has been difficult. “If we were to say 
we were rightists, we would get money 
from rightists ihe same with 
leftists,” says Anderson. “But we rep- 
resent a lot of views, both sides and 
the middle. That’s a hardship on us, 
but it’s something we try very hard 
to be—because that is just what we 
are.” 

Anderson began international tours 
because he believes that music is a 
common denominator among all peo- 
ple. Therefore, it is a medium through 
which the Young Americans can com- 
municate to others about themselves. 


Music . . . is a form of expression— 
it’s a way for us to present our own 
personalities, to meet people in the 
audience for two hours and have them 
get to know us as much as possible in 
the time we have . . . . The individu- 


al personalities [of the kids] come out 


and it isn’t necessary to know the 
language. 


He is totally persuaded that music 
is the best medium through which the 
young people can communicate to 
others about their country and _ its 
strengths. 


For example, when the kids come out 
and sing in solo and then go back and 
sing in chorale, that says a lot without 
saying it. That’s saying that the kids 
in our country can stand on their own 
two feet and make it on their own. But 
at the same time they are willing to 
give up part of their individual free- 
dom and work within a group of peo- 
ple because they just plain like them, 
and want the group to succeed too. 


In addition to communicating 
through music, the Young Americans 
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often have informal talk sessions with 
groups of young people on their tours. 
What do they talk about? “Anything 
—everything they feel like talking 
about o1 that the group has questions 
about.” In the summer of 1973 they 
spent all their time in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia (5 weeks), which gave them 
ample opportunity for talk sessions. 
And they learned plenty from and 
about their hosts too. On their last 
trip to Japan they were taught, among 
other things, a Japanese lullaby which 
is now part of their repertoire. 
Finally, the Young Americans com- 
municate something about what the 
world should have: 
[The Young Americans]. . . really 
like each other, they enjoy each other 
a great deal. They are a close family 
because one of the things they have in 
common is that each one is different, 
and they respect those differences— 
that’s what they’ve got and that’s what 


they believe the whole world should 
have. 


Los Angeles Master 
Chorale 


“Our tour was a highlight of our 
career,” commented Director Roger 
Wagner at the end of a 3-week tour 
of the Soviet Union last summer by 
the Los Angeles Master Chorale. 


The tumultuous ovations, the clapping 
in rhythm, the presentation of flowers 
and gifts by members of the audience 
all contributed to the sense of gratifi- 
cation felt after working hard to com- 
municate musically with an _ alien 


people. 

The tour was the first of a series of 
10 performing arts groups which are 
going to the Soviet Union from 1974 
to 1976 under the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Ex- 
change Agreement. The second pre- 
sentation was “Country Music: USA” 
in mid-September. 

The Chorale (normally composed of 
100 voices) took to the Soviet Union 
34 singers and 9 musicians. To this 
group Wagner added 24 Soviet musi- 
cians for the duration of the tour. The 
concept of mixing an American choral 
group and Soviet musicians had never 





been attempted in the history of the 
Soviet-American cultural exchange 
program. 

The Chorale performed a widely 
varied repertoire of old and modern 
classics, musical comedy songs, Amer- 
ican folk tunes, and spirituals in six 
Soviet cities—Leningrad, Kiev, Mos- 
cow, Minsk, Riga, and Tallinn. The 
selection ranged from Victoria’s “Ave 
Maria” to “Jericho,” to songs from 
“Porgy and Bess.” 

The Russians seemed to be most 
enthusiastic about American folk 
music, including spirituals. With only 
a little encouragement Wagner and his 
singers were able to get audiences to 
clap their hands in time with spirituals 
like “Sit Down Servant” or “Polly 
Wolly Doodle All the Day.” 

Much American theatre music is 
popular in the Soviet Union but in 
some songs the words are closely tied 
to the music and are difficult to 
understand, particularly outside the 


major cities of Leningrad and Mos- 
cow. South Pacific’s “There is Noth- 
ing Like A Dame,” for example, re- 
ceived only polite applause, although 
it is usually a show stopper in the 
United States. 

Wagner judged that the most enthu- 
siastic audiences were those in Riga 
(Latvia), and Tallinn (Estonia). Their 
reception was a particularly great 
honor because the two republics are 
famous for their well-preserved tra- 
dition of folk singing and their ability 
to judge choruses. In Tallinn, which 
had never heard an American choral 
group, one local chorus rehearses for 
4 hours a day, 6 days a week. 

Perhaps the best moment came in 
Riga, when the Chorale sang a Latvian 
folksong “Put Vejini” following the 
last encore. This lovely, plaintive mel- 
ody, beloved by Latvians, was received 
first by a gasp of disbelief, then by 
full-throated singing as the audience 
joined in the last two verses. 


¢ if The Los Angeles Master 


Chorale at the Grand Hall 
of the Conservatory, 
+. Moscow. Photos courtesy of 
Ss +542 The Los Angeles Master 
Chorale. 


Interlochen Center for 
the Arts 


In northern Michigan, between two 
sparkling lakes that inspired its name, 
lies Interlochen, site of the world- 
famous summer National Music 
Camp and the camp’s winter counter- 
part, the Interlochen Arts Academy. 

The National Music Camp is an 
educational enterprise offering inten- 
sive training in music as well as drama, 
dance, and visual arts, combined with 
varied programs of camping and rec- 
reational activity. The 8-week program 
is offered to students in the junior, 
intermediate, high school, and univer- 
sity levels, and campers range in age 
from 8 years through college age. 

The camp was founded in 1928 by 
Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, a pioneer in 
instrumental instruction in the public 
schools and at that time professor of 
music at the University of Michigan. 
Today the camp is the world’s largest 
music and arts center, each summer 
serving 1,700 campers from 45 States 
in the United States and 19 foreign 
countries. 

The Arts Academy, now headed by 
John R. Hood, was founded in 1962 
to enable students to study year-round. 
A unique 4-year boarding school for 
high school students, the Academy 
Offers intensive training in the arts 
with a full high school curriculum. 
The majority of the Academy’s cur- 
rent 357 students are studying music. 

Although Interlochen is located 
physically in the United States, it be- 
longs to the world as an international 
center of music. Over the years some 
789 foreign students have attended, 
many of whom have since achieved 
international reputations. Among them 
is Stomu Yamash’ta, the young Japan- 
ese composer of the musical pageant 
“The Man From the East,” which won 
rave notices in recent tours of Europe 
and the United States. 

Last summer 71 students from 17 
nations attended the camp, including 
four Romanian musicians—the first 
students registered from Eastern 
Europe. Concertmistress of the Junior 
Orchestra was Tamae Lee, an 11-year- 
old Chinese national from Tokyo. 











(Above) Tamae Lee of Tokyo, 
concertmistress of the National Music 
Camp’s Junior Orchestra last summer. 
(Top right) An international string 
quintet at the Camp. Left to right: 
Professor Ernst Silberstein, Acting 
Chairman of the String Department, 
Cleveland Institute of Music; Mariette 
Leners, Luxembourg; Laura Sewell, 
U.S.A.; Viorica Borviz, Romania; 


Kolbrun Hajaltadottir, Iceland; Johanna 


Poser, West Germany. (Right) Flags 
representing the many nations whose 
students have attended the National 


Music Camp fly from the roof of Kresge 


Auditorium at Interlochen. Photos 


courtesy of The National Music Camp. 


Foreign students may be found in 
all of the Center’s orchestral, band, 
and choral groups. Students from Can- 
ada, Colombia, Ireland, Japan, Lux- 


embourg, Sweden, West Germany, 
and Romania played last summer in 
the 110-member World Youth Sym- 
phony. One of the camp’s major 
attractions, the high-school-age Sym- 
phony plays a full concert twice every 
Sunday. The members learn a new 
symphony each week. 

George Wilson, director of the 
camp since Maddy’s death in 1966, 
wrote recently: 


Students from so many parts of the 
world have brought to the World 
Youth Symphony at Interlochen musi- 
cal dimensions of real strength and 
excitement. The contributions of these 
students as musicians and as members 
of the camp community have added 
greatly to the success of each summer. 
As all of the campers share with one 





another in musical endeavors, and in 
their daily living, their lives are richer 
and fuller because of the contributions 
each brings to Interlochen from his 
country. 


Interlochen values these contribu- 
tions highly, and established an Inter- 
national Scholarship Program in 1965 
to enable more foreign students to 
participate in the camp’s activities. 
Since 1965 the World Symphony 
Orchestra has included 119 foreign 
scholarship students on its rosters. 

The Camp sends application forms 
to the embassies of other countries 
and leaves the manner of selection of 
students to that country. U.S. embas- 
sies also have application forms. 

In addition to foreign students, 
Interlochen’s program is enriched by 
foreign guest conductors and lecturers. 
It is also the site of international 
music conferences. The presence of 


the Romanian musicians last summer 
recalled the visit of Dmitri Kabalevsky 
of the Soviet Union and Zoltan 
Kodaly of Hungary, both of whom 
were among the 1,100 delegates at- 
tending the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Society of Music Educators in 
1966. 

The first overseas tour by an Inter- 
lochen group took place in 1973, when 
the 35-member Interlochen Arts Acad- 
emy Chorale performed in Denmark. 
Don Th. Jaeger, former director of the 
Interlochen Arts Academy, com- 
mented on that occasion: 


After several years when our programs 
at Interlochen have been enriched by 
the presence of fine talent from abroad, 
we are delighted at this first opportun- 
ity to be seen and heard by friends in 
other lands. It is this kind of inter- 
change which brings to life the funda- 
mental philosophy of Interlochen— 
“dedicated to world friendship through 
the universal language of the arts.” 
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New Links 
With Neighbors 


The second Caribbean-American 
Scholars Exchange Program is under- 
way this October with the visit of 14 
Caribbean scholars to the United 
States. The program was inaugurated 
last January when a group of Carib- 
bean academicians visited here and a 
similar group from the United States 
visited five Caribbean countries a 
month later. 

Sponsored by the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, the program is supported by 
grant-in-aid from the U.S. Department 
of State’s Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs. The Association of 
Caribbean Universities and Research 
Institutes (UNICA) serves as co- 
sponsor of the project, assisting in the 
selection of scholars, resource persons, 
and participating institutions in the 
Caribbean. 

Designed to bring together groups 
of educators and other professionals 
representing institutions facing similar 
issues and problems in their develop- 
ment, the program seeks to increase 
international understanding of cross- 
cultural similarities and differences. 
From all indications, the first-year ob- 
jectives of the exchange program were 
accomplished. Participants from the 
two areas established a dialog, devel- 
oped a theme for the second-year pro- 
gram, and identified a group of schol- 
ars and resource persons as possible 
participants in future programs. 


The First Year 


Five Caribbean nations participated 
in the first-year program—Barbados, 
the Dominican Republic, Guyana, 
Haiti, and Jamaica. In addition, there 
were resource persons from Marti- 
nique and Puerto Rico. Most of the 
American participants came from mi- 
nority institutions in the United States. 
All were chosen to form a varied and 
interdisciplinary group of educators 
and professionals. 


The program included two phases. 
In the first phase the Caribbean schol- 
ars visited various U.S. academic in- 
stitutions and subsequently partici- 
pated in a week-long conference at 
Bowie State College in Bowie, Md. In 
the second phase, American scholars 
visited Caribbean institutions and par- 
ticipated in a workshop held at the 
University of the West Indies in 
Mona, Jamaica. 

The participants—students, faculty 
members, administrators, and_ re- 
searchers—were chosen because of 
their expertise in one or more of five 
general subject areas that broadly 
encompassed concerns that were rele- 
vant to both communities—socio-eco- 
nomics, culture, health services, com- 
munication, and education. 


Workshops—A Model Feature 


A model feature of the program 
was the interdisciplinary workshop, in 
which participants met with resource 
persons to discuss specific topics with- 
in the five general subject areas. In- 
troductory statements were made on 
each topic; then the discussion was 
opened to all present for questions 
and statements. 

The workshops were structured to 
create a continuum of ideas for 5 
days. One day was set aside for each 
subject area in the following order— 
socio-economics, culture, health serv- 
ices, communication, and education. 
The goal was to discuss economics and 
culture as the “environmental” setting 
before looking at the services, such 
as health services, that emanated from 
it. 

The topics selected for discussion 
within the subject areas sought to 
narrow the issue as well as emphasize 
the relevance to both U.S. and Carib- 
bean communities. At the first work- 
shop the topics discussed included 
“Economic Development in Under- 





privileged Regions—Special Emphasis 
on the Caribbean and Rural U.S. 
Communities,” “Traditional Hygiene 
Nutrition Cures—Advantages and 
Disadvantages,” and “Communication 
Centers—Media, Libraries, and Com- 
munity Organizations.” 

In the second section the topics 
included “Models of Agricultural De- 
velopment,” “Processes and Conse- 
quences of Cultural Mutations,” 
“Effective Communication for Com- 
munity Development,” “Liberal Arts 
Education vs. Training for Blacks in 
the U.S.—What are the Priorities?”, 
and “Lay Participation in Health 
Services.” 

The formal presentations were il- 
luminating because of their factual 
content and the depth of the analysis. 
Moreover the spirited dialog generated 
new ideas and confirmed the useful- 
ness of some that were not so new. 


Field Visits Provide Insight 


The participants’ visits to academic 
institutions gave them an insight into 
the educational and human issues of 
the culture before proceeding to ex- 
plore the specific topics of the work- 
shop. 

They spent 2 days lecturing and 
conferring with the faculty, students, 
and staff of the host institutions and 
toured the neighboring community. 


The Caribbean participants visited 
minority institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the South, Mid-West, and Mid- 
dle Atlantic areas of the United States. 
The institutions varied in size, quality, 
religious affiliation, private/public con- 
trol, and ethnic composition. They 
ranged from Delaware State College 
to Morehouse College in Atlanta, to 
Rio Grande College in Rio Grande, 
Ohio, to Rust College in Holly Springs, 
Miss. 

Most participants indicated that 
their field visits were a completely 
novel experience and did much to 
alter misconceptions and biases held 
before the visit. Past visits to the 
United States by most of the partici- 
pants had been confined to the New 
York City-Washington, D.C. area, 








and in many cases their knowledge of 
American academic institutions was 
limited to the well-advertised, larger, 
and affluent colleges and universities. 
Mrs. Ellorine Walker, President-elect 
of the Jamaica Teachers Association, 
who visited Rio Grande, an Appala- 
chian college, commented that she 
was able to see “how less affluent in- 
stitutions within an affluent society 
seek to serve their community needs.” 


The American scholars also gained 
new understanding from their visits 
to institutions in the Carribbean. 
Gerald Brown, a native American 
teaching at Navajo Community Col- 
lege in Tsaile Lake, Ariz., and Anna 
Grant of Morehouse College visited 
Barbados. With students at the Uni- 
versity of the West Indies in Cave 
Hill they discussed the important role 
of minority groups in a program seek- 
ing to improve understanding between 
the Caribbean and the United States 
and engaged in a dialog which cov- 
ered topics on American and Bar- 
badian society. 


Tangible and Intangible Benefits 


The exchange generated a wave of 
interest for similar exchanges in the 
future. Huel D. Perkins, Dean of the 
College of Arts and Humanities at 
Southern University, Baton Rouge, 
La., wrote: 


As a result of the visit I have recom- 
mended to my university that some 
type of formal arrangements be insti- 
tuted between Southern University and 
the University of Haiti. If this pro- 
posal is accepted, I would consider it 
to be the most rewarding aspect of 
my visit to Haiti to be part of this. . . 
program. 


And Doris McGinty, Professor of 
Music at Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., suggested that such ex- 
changes can lead to new perspectives 
on specific research questions. She 
wrote: 


Direct contact with American and 
Caribbean scholars . . . makes it pos- 
sible to follow more easily areas of in- 
quiry which will arise as our research 
progresses. For example, I have been 
developing a program of research into 
Caribbean music with students at 


Howard University. As a result of 
meeting . . . I now have an opportun- 
ity to expand the work we are doing. 


Another exciting development in 
the course of the exchange was the 
interaction and learning process that 
took place within each group of par- 
ticipants. The Caribbean participants 
stated that one of the most significant 
experiences they took back was the 
opportunity to exchange views with 
fellow participants from other Carib- 
bean countries. The U.S. participants, 
who included representatives of black, 
Indian, and white Americans, readily 
admitted that they, too, had come to 
know each other better as Americans 
as a result of the experience. In both 
cases the desire to understand better 
the values, institutions, and aspirations 
of another culture generated the need 
to understand one’s own culture bet- 
ter. This intracultural understanding, 
they felt, is an inevitable and positive 
outgrowth of cross-cultural exchange. 


The exchange clearly generated 
good will, new understanding, and 
enthusiasm from among the partici- 
pants, as well as from the nearly 50 
resource persons, planners, and in- 
numerable persons touched by the 
program and its participants. One 
American participant commented that 


My impressions of Jamaican culture 
seen firsthand reinforced ideas I had 
gained from associations with Jamai- 
cans outside of the country. Warm 
hospitality, friendliness, and charm 
met us everywhere. 


New Focus 


The enthusiastic response to the 
first program led to early planning for 
the second. This year Trinidad and 
Tobago is being added to the list of 
Caribbean countries represented by 
participants, giving it a wider range of 
talent to draw upon. 


Instead of discussing general sub- 
ject areas, the program this year will 
focus on one subject—communica- 
tions, or more specifically, communi- 
cations as it relates to “smallness.” A 
constantly recurring subject during the 
first-year program, the mutual interest 
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in “smallness,” seems to be based on 
the assumption that because of their 
size, Caribbean nations face many of 
the same problems as U.S. ethnic 
groups, particularly blacks, who at- 
tribute many of the problems they 
face to their minority status. Oo 





Turner Appointed to OECD 


William C. Turner 


Advisory Commission member Wil- 
liam C. Turner of Scottsdale, Ariz., 
has been appointed Permanent Repre- 
sentative to the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, 
with the rank of Ambassador. 

Ambassador Turner has been a 
member of the U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission on International Educational 
and Cultural Affairs since 1969 and 
of the National Review Board of the 
East-West Center since 1970. He is 
also a member of the Western Inter- 
national Trade Group, Department of 
Commerce, and a Director and mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of 
the American Graduate School for 
International Management. 

Turner was born on May 27, 1929, 
in Red Oak, Iowa and graduated 
from Northwestern University in 
Evanston, Illinois in 1952. He was 
cofounder of the international eco- 
nomic consulting firm, Western Man- 
agement Consultants, Inc., in Phoenix, 
Arizona that year and has served as 
its President since 1962. Since 1968 
he has also served as President of 
Western Management Consultants 
Europe SA, in Brussels, Belgium. 














Exchanging Ideas 
on Cities 


by Dean B. Mahin 


Coordinator of Special Projects 
Washington Office 
Institute of International Education 


Rapid growth of major urban cen- 
ters is occurring in almost every 
country. Officials and planners face 
major problems in planning for urban 
growth and providing essential urban 
facilities and services. Thus, the De- 
partment of State’s International Vis- 
itor Program included three multire- 
gional projects last year which gave 
33 planners and city officials from 
abroad an opportunity to meet their 
American counterparts and study our 
urban patterns. 

The 30-day projects were sponsored 
by the State Department’s Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs and 
the Center for Metropolitan Planning 
and Research of the Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore. I served as 
project coordinator and chief escort 
for each project. 

The programs for these groups were 
designed to provide a broad overview 
of local government and urban devel- 
opment in the United States as well 
as an exposure to the major types of 
urban programs and projects in the 
fields of housing, urban development, 
urban transportation, and environ- 
mental protection. We carried out 
these projects on the assumption that 
much of our urban experience is some- 
what relevant to less urbanized coun- 
tries despite the fact that we have not 
solved all the problems associated 
with our advanced stage of urbaniza- 
tion. We did not assume, however, 
that less urbanized countries could or 
should copy specific U.S. urban pat- 
terns and practices. But we felt there 
was much room for genuinely educa- 
tional exchanges of information, ideas, 
and concepts among professionals, of- 


ficials, and others intensively involved 
in the search for solutions to the prob- 
lems of urbanization here and abroad. 


Content of Program 


Each project began in Baltimore 
with an introductory seminar orga- 
nized by Dr. Jack Fisher, Director of 
the Johns Hopkins Metro Center, and 
a Baltimore city program conducted 
by Mr. Walter Orlinsky, President of 
the City Council of Baltimore. There- 
after each group visited seven or eight 
other cities, including Washington and 
New York; 19 major cities and 11 
smaller cities and towns were visited 
by one or more of the groups. 

In each city participants were 
briefed on local government organiza- 
tion, procedures, and issues by coun- 
cilmen, city managers, other senior 
officials, and business and civic lead- 
ers. They discussed city and regional 
planning with officials of planning 
agencies in major cities and with city 
managers or other city officials in 
smaller cities such as Monroeville, Pa., 
Council Bluffs, lowa, Gresham, Oreg., 
and Slidell, La. 

They visited major downtown rede- 
velopment projects—Charles Center in 
Baltimore, the Golden Triangle in 
Pittsburgh, the Golden Gateway in 
San Francisco, and others—and met 
both officials of public redevelopment 
agencies and leaders of private firms 
involved with urban redevelopment. 
They visited several “new towns”— 
Columbia, Md., Fairlane, Mich., and 
Flower Mound, Tex. They met with 
officials of transportation agencies and 


sampled urban transit facilities rang- 
ing from the Staten Island ferry in 
New York and the Streetcar Named 
Desire in New Orleans to the new 
BART rapid-rail system in San Fran- 
cisco and the pioneering “people 
mover” at the new Dallas-Ft. Worth 
Airport. 

Academic resources supplemented 
contacts with practitioners. Professors 
from some 17 universities, including 
Harvard, Wayne State, Portland State, 
and Southern Methodist University 
participated in seminars with one or 
more of the groups. 


Differences of U.S. Cities 


As each trip progressed, the mem- 
bers of the group perceived basic 
differences between the patterns of 
urban planning and development in 
their cities and ours. They also gained 
an understanding of the ways in which 
these urban differences are rooted in 
basic differences in political and eco- 
nomic systems and in life styles. 

In most of their cities, housing, em- 
ployment, and shopping are relatively 
concentrated in the central city; they 
were amazed by the geographic dis- 
persion of homes, jobs, and stores in 
our metropolitan areas. They com- 
mented frequently about the limited 
number of people found in the central 
business districts of most cities in the 
evenings and on weekends. They heard 
that white-collar workers had replaced 
industrial workers as the main em- 
ployee group in most cities and that 
most of these office workers return to 
homes in suburban areas after sun- 
down. They saw many signs of the 
massive investments in freeways and 
downtown parking which have en- 
abled these suburbanites to commute 
by automobile, but they also heard that 
public protests have blocked construc- 
tion of additional freeways in inner- 
city areas and that most cities are 
giving much higher priority to public 
transportation facilities. 

They were bewildered by the num- 
ber of separate municipal governments 
in most of our metropolitan areas; one 
of the urban counties visited had more 
than a hundred separate municipali- 





ties. Yet they learned that many gov- 
ernmental functions are handled by 
separate “special-purpose” agencies 
including school boards, transit au- 
thorities, park boards, water, and 
sewer districts, etc. They were told 
that many of these special agencies 
had been established to meet needs 
within larger geographic areas which 
could not be effectively met by the 
smaller governmental units. 

The foreign planners were surprised 
to learn that public planning officials 
in the United States had traditionally 
made only rather general plans which 
were implemented, if at all, mainly by 
private enterprise. Yet they seemed 


impressed by the progress being made 
in regional planning (especially re- 
garding public transportation and 
water and sewer facilities) and by the 
new forms of cooperation between 
public- and private-sector planners. 

Everywhere they heard of the great 
upsurge of citizen participation in 
planning decisions in America over 
the past decade. Some participants felt 
they would not welcome the degree of 
citizen intervention found in most 
American communities. Others indi- 
cated at the end of their trips that 
they planned to take new steps to 
consult citizens about planning de- 
cisions. 
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Members of a multiregional project on urban development and the environment tour 
Baltimore Harbor aboard a Maryland Port Administration yacht (above) and 

are briefed on plans for an Inner Harbor redevelopment project (below). Photos 
courtesy of Johns Hopkins University. 
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Few U.S. Solutions Transferable 


None of the participants went home 
with any feeling that the major pat- 
terns of American urban development 
could or should be copied in their 
countries, but that was not our ob- 
jective. These were conceived as edu- 
cational projects in the broadest sense 
—as visits which provided a great deal 
of information and hopefully new 
ideas and perceptions. Given the basic 
differences between political and eco- 
nomic systems and life-styles between 
their countries and ours, only a few 
specific practices and techniques of 
American urban planning are relevant 
to the planning problems of most of 
the cities represented in these groups. 
Yet by studying the patterns and 
problems of our urbanization these 
planners and officials may be able to 
avoid some of the urban problems we 
have encountered. In the process they 
became better acquainted with some 
very fundamental American principles 
—notably decentralization of planning 
authority, utilization of private initia- 
tive and enterprise, and extensive citi- 
zen inputs in planning decisions— 
which may be applicable to their sit- 
uations at home. 


Evidence that we helped prepare 
the participants for the search for an- 
swers to their urban problems is indi- 
cated by comments such as those of 
Professor E. O. Adeniyi of the Ni- 
gerian Institute of Social and Eco- 
nomic Research, a participant in the 
first project. He wrote that 


the project has shown that urban and 
environmental problems have much in 
common in both the developed and 
developing countries and the experi- 
ence gained during the project will go 
a long way in our efforts to find work- 
able solutions to our urban planning 
problems. 


Kenneth V. Clarke, Chief Planner 
of Wellington, New Zealand, a mem- 
ber of the second group, wrote that 


I consider it to be one of the most 
worthwhile projects I have ever at- 
tended. It has certainly given me a 
much better understanding of Amer- 
ica, its people, the system of govern- 
ment, the cities, and the planning 
process. 





Another member of the second 
group, Salehuddin Kaiser, President of 
Dacca Centre for Environmental 
Studies in Bangladesh, wrote that “the 
opportunities you have provided me 
. .. are going to leave a lasting impact 
on my professional career in the 
future. 


New Linkages 


There was much evidence that the 
information and impressions gained by 
the visitors during the trips would be 
widely disseminated among students 
and colleagues. The trips produced 
countless hundreds of photographs and 
slides of American urban projects and 
scenes—the raw material for the many 
illustrated lectures the participants 
planned. They mailed home many 
pounds of printed materials given 
them by planning, redevelopment, and 
transportation agencies and used the 
book allowances provided by their 
Department of State grants to pur- 
chase many books on American urban 
development. 

Yet perhaps the most important 
value derived from the project was the 
increased ability of the participants to 
evaluate the relevance of American 
urban experience to their problems at 
home. Several participants remarked 
in the evaluation sessions that they 
would be able to evaluate American 
concepts and practices much more 
effectively now that they understand 
the context in which those concepts 
and practices had developed. This 
value of the trip was especially sig- 
nificant for several participants who 
are involved with American consult- 
ants and advisers in aid or technical 
assistance projects sponsored by the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment or the World Bank. 

The trips also contributed to the 
development of professional linkages 
between American and foreign pro- 
fessionals in the planning field. For 
example, participants who are pro- 
fessors at the universities of Thessa- 
loniki in Greece and of Lagos in 
Nigeria have taken steps to promote 
the interchange of materials with 
American schools of planning and 
urban studies centers. A Polish plan- 


ner helped arrange meetings between 
his colleagues and the former director 
of Detroit's transportation study and 
between Baltimore’s city council pres- 
ident and his counterpart in Warsaw. 


Insights on Leader Programs 


These projects represent the first 
comprehensive effort to experiment 
with multiregional projects for busy 
leaders who cannot stay in the United 
States for more than about a month. 
We learned some basic lessons and 
formed some other tentative conclu- 
sions which are being applied in de- 
veloping a broader program of multi- 
regional leader projects. 

Until recently most “observation 
and consultation” grants were used 
for hand-tailored visits to the United 
States by opinion leaders and top-level 
policymakers from abroad. Although 
group projects have been part of the 
“leader” program since its inception 
two decades ago, almost all leader 
groups were formed from a single 
country or region and most were 
drawn from a single profession. 

Our experience reaffirmed that the 
participants in a group project must 
have a major area of shared interests 
in the United States, but we found 
that interests are not synonymous with 
geographic origin or professional cate- 
gory. The visitor who is seriously in- 
terested in learning as much as pos- 
sible within a given field while he is 
in the United States will have much 
in common with others with similar 
motivation even though they approach 
the area of common interest from 
quite dissimilar cultural and/or pro- 
fessional backgrounds. A major value 
of multiregional projects lies in the 
opportunities they provide for each 
participant to see American condi- 
tions, programs, and policies through 
other eyes then his own. 

Thus we concluded that the best 
multiregional group is one that is not 
dominated by individuals from any 
one region or profession. A group 
seems to develop a kind of personality 
of its own, and the best such person- 
ality is one which gives maximum 
scope and priority to cross-cultural 


and inter-disciplinary communication. 

If properly planned and _pro- 
grammed, multiregional leader groups 
can increase the quality of visitor pro- 
gramming in the United States. The 
“critical mass” of professionalism and 
interest within the groups led to the 
participation of many top-level Amer- 
ican Officials who would not have had 
the time to spend with these visitors 
if they had traveled individually. The 
many different perspectives and back- 
grounds in the groups led to stimulat- 
ing questions and discussion; most 
participants indicated that they felt 
they had gained much more from the 
group program than they would have 
derived from an individual visit. Due 
to these factors the programs for these 
groups were among the most intensive, 
professional, and substantive pro- 
grams ever planned for foreign 
visitors. 


Future Dimensions 


Grants designed to provide foreign 
opinion-molders and _ policymakers 
with a broad perspective on American 
life and institutions will continue to 
receive a high priority. But the inter- 
national visitor program has been 
broadened in recent years to provide 
more opportunities for more intensive 
observation and consultation concern- 
ing problems shared by the United 
States and other countries. 

Building on the experience in fiscal 
1974, a program of six or seven new 
major multiregional leader projects is 
being developed for fiscal 1975; proj- 
ects scheduled or being considered will 
focus on policy issues and options in 
several important fields—energy pol- 
icy, urban transportation, community 
colleges, agriculture, drug abuse pre- 
vention, intergovernmental relations 
in the United States, and the evolu- 
tion of the American economic 
system. 

By focusing on common problems 
and emphasizing cross-cultural and in- 
terdisciplinary communication, these 
projects are adding an important new 
dimension to the Department of 
State’s international Visitor program. 
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CULCON Promotes 
U.S.- Japan Contacts 


How can we exchange more art 
exhibitions? Can mutual understand- 
ing be further strengthened through 
school books dealing with each other’s 
country? What should be done to 
facilitate the flow of educational films 
between the two nations? How can 
journalists prepare themselves to write 
about each other’s people and current 
events? How can Japanese and Amer- 
ican Studies be expanded in the uni- 
versities of Japan and America? 

Last June these important questions 
were discussed and many agreements 
reached in Tokyo by a distinguished 
group of Japanese and American 
scholars, journalists, businessmen, mu- 
seum curators, TV executives, govern- 
ment officials, politicians, and founda- 
tion executives. These leaders were 
participating in the Seventh U.S.- 
Japan Conference on Cultural and 
Educational Interchange (CULCON). 

CULCON is a unique institution of 
public and private leaders which, since 
its founding in 1961 by President 
John Kennedy and Prime Minister 
Hayato Ikeda, has been an increas- 
ingly effective “board of directors,” 
encouraging and coordinating private 
and public groups and agencies in 
both countries in their separate and 
joint efforts to deepen understanding 
between Japan and the United States 
and broaden the base of exchanges 
between the two. 

The full CULCON meets every 2 
years, alternating between Japan and 
the United States. In the years be- 
tween, the Joint Committee, whose 
members are appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State and the Foreign Minister 
of Japan, meets to consult on progress 
since the last plenary session and to 
plan new projects for the next Con- 
ference. Although both governments 
share the costs of these meetings, many 
of the activities which take place 
under CULCON’s general aegis are 
funded privately. The principal on- 


going projects of CULCON are 
planned and carried out by subcom- 
mittees of experts who also attend the 
biennial plenary meetings and some- 
times the Joint Committee meetings. 

Over the years CULCON has 
helped bring together public and pri- 
vate leaders interested in U.S.-Japan 
exchanges to identify problem areas, 
give focus to plans to overcome these 
problems, and provide support to ef- 
forts to carry them out. The key to 
CULCON’s increasing effectiveness 
has been its ability to achieve coop- 
eration between private and public 
sectors in both countries. In this re- 
spect, CULCON is different from 
many other more purely official gov- 
ernment-sponsored, bilateral meetings. 
There are few “teeth” in the agree- 
ments of CULCON; rather it depends 
on the good will, energy, and coopera- 
tion of many private and public 
groups on both sides of the Pacific. 

Over the years, CULCON has 
played an important role in promot- 
ing: the exchange of TV programs, 
the preparation of interpreter hand- 
books, increased journalist exchanges, 
stepped-up support to Japanese Studies 
in the United States (with major gifts 
from Japan), wider endorsement in 
Japan of American Studies in Jap- 
anese universities, expanded library 
cooperation, greater attention to stu- 
dent counseling, among other activi- 
ties. 

This year CULCON agreed to: 


* support plans for a major art ex- 
hibit in Japan during the Bicentennial 
and an equally important Japanese 
exhibit in the United States in 1977 
or 1978; 


* encourage binational sponsorship 
of an East Asian regional American 
Studies Conference in Tokyo in 1975 
on the American Revolution; 


* support studies by both govern- 
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ments to improve the content of pri- 
mary and secondary education dealing 
with each other’s culture and history; 


* promote further journalist ex- 
changes and briefings; 


* support improved teacher ex- 
change programs; 


* work out better systems of ex- 
changing educational TV programs 
and prepare for the second “TV Fair” 
(a conference of TV executives com- 
bined with a display of programs 
available for exchange) in Tokyo this 
fall; 


* smooth out procedures for cus- 
toms clearances of educational TV 
films and other educational materials; 


* establish joint standards for the 
care and preservation of works of art 
on loan to each other; 


* examine ways in which travelers 
between the two nations could be pro- 
vided with a better understanding of 
the country they are about to visit; 
and 


* encourage studies to assess the 
condition of the overall U.S.-Japan 
cultural relationship—as a means of 
assisting CULCON to identify areas 
for future joint efforts. 


The Conference recommended that 
its next meeting—in the United States 
in 1976—be held in part jointly with 
the U.S.-Japan Businessmen’s Confer- 
ence, to “help reinforce appreciation 
of the interrelationship between both 
areas of concern.” 


Co-Chairmen of CULCON VII 
were Yoshinori Maeda, former Presi- 
dent of Japan Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, and Professor John Whitney Hall 
of Yale University. Mr. Lee T. Stull, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Educational and Cultural Affairs 
attended. 


CULCON is not the only way the 
United States attempts to strengthen 
patterns of communication with an- 
other country; but it is—increasingly 
—a successful way, one which could 
well have implications for the organi- 
zation of our cultural relations with 
other countries. oO 





Perspectives From Bonn 


by Ulrich Littmann 


“We must get to know each other better, still more: We must learn to live with 
each other. More young Europeans must have the opportunity of exploring the 
social landscape of America, of discovering America’s outlook on life, of 
becoming familiar with its history, and the process must be reciprocal.” 


_ between Germany and 
the United States can be studied 
through a variety of optics. The true 
scholar would not begin unless he 
could hatch obligatory footnotes to 
the meeting of Thomas Jefferson with 
Alexander von Humboldt or to the 
experiences of George Bancroft as a 
student, scholar, and diplomat in Ger- 
many; and he would not end without 
a bibliography. The politician would 
not miss the opportunity to report on 
the stay of W. E. B. DuBois at the 
Berlin University and on the seat of 
the Senate of Bonn University re- 
served for J. William Fulbright. Mark 
Twain, of course, molded his observa- 
tions on the German language and 
German universities into somewhat 
lyric perspectives—the Federal Cen- 
sus Bureau in Wiesbaden presents 
plain figures. 

The following paragraphs, however, 
do not pretend any scholarly, political, 
or literary competence; rather they 
report some facts and observations, 
and if they prove anything, it probably 
is that one can even write English 
with a German accent. 

I would like to begin with a few 


Willy Brandt 
Former Chancellor, 
Federal Republic of Germany 


general comments, then focus on Ger- 
man-American exchanges and add 
some current issues and problems. 


Influential Factors 


When I use the terms Germany and 
German I refer to the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany and West Berlin. 
Leaving aside such scholastic ques- 
tions as to whether Goethe and Marx 
were East German or West German, 
the division of Germany obviously has 
had considerable impact upon the 
scholarly and political ramifications 
of exchange programs. Despite a com- 
mon language and heritage, travel re- 
strictions, lack of access to certain 
libraries or sources, competition be- 
tween two different socio-economic 
systems, and differing concepts of 
culture and cultural relations create 
problems for participants in and ad- 
ministrators of Germany’s exchange 
programs. 

It should also be borne in mind that 
in the course of Germany’s recon- 
struction after World War II an effort 
was made to create an educational 
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system that would combine the tradi- 
tional, _restricted-access secondary 
school and university structure with 
those democratic principles which 
existed in Germany in the 1920's. By 
the mid-1950’s a modern, but obso- 
lete, university system had _ been 
created, forcing governments and 
parliaments at various levels to cope 
with the problems of reform. What 
are the universities’ responsibilities 
toward the needs of society? Should 
there be more educational opportuni- 
ties for a broader base of German 
youth? Should the move be toward 
more comprehensive institutions of 
higher learning and/or more tech- 
nically oriented advanced institutions? 
Should the universities be agents for 
social change? These questions are 
much debated, but essentially still 
unresolved. 

The political setting of Germany’s 
postwar recovery led to complex de- 
velopments in the fields of interna- 
tional cultural relations and educa- 
tional exchange. I resist the tempta- 
tion to devote the rest of this article 
to this topic, but spotlights are essen- 
tial. Germany's return to the world- 
at-large was one of becoming ac- 
cepted; German language and civili- 
zation were largely associated with 
war, crimes, and (at best) Volks- 
wagen. In the process of restoring 





confidence and good will, cultural 
relations were accorded the quality of 
a “supporting pillar” or even the 
“third pillar” of foreign policy next 
to security and economics. The com- 
mitment of approximately $375 mil- 
lion per annum for cultural relations 
and programs, the existence of com- 
mittees of the Bundestag, planning 
staffs, and active cabinet participation 
in national and international meetings 
are all witness to the “state” interest. 


New Policies in a Changing World 


The objectives have changed slightly 
as cooperation and coordination grew 
among the nations of the free world. 
In 1970 the Federal Government 
issued Guidelines for a Foreign Cul- 
tural Policy, which includes concepts 
of importance to all exchanges, includ- 
ing those between Germany and 
America. Cultural policies are now 
defined in broad social-political terms. 
This involves a move away from the 
elitist-culture principle for which Ger- 
mans were known for too long. 


Henceforth, foreign cultural policy 
will deal more intensively than in the 
past with problems of contemporary 
culture and civilization. The term ‘cul- 
ture’ must therefore be conceived in 
a broader sense. 
In our time, culture is no longer the 
privilege of elite groups—instead, all 
the people are called on to share in 
it. It is part of the dynamic process of 
change in our society leading to inter- 
national collaboration among all 
groups of society. This implies a con- 
siderable expansion and continual dif- 
ferences in our cultural activities 
abroad. 

Guidelines for a Foreign 

Cultural Policy 

December 1970 


The new German concept permits 
jifferent areas of emphasis: educa- 
tional assistance in conjunction with 
zconomic development, programs in 
general support of German foreign 
relations (such as local information 
and language centers of the Goethe 
Institutes) but—more important for 
our specific topic—also in scholarly 
exchange. Building on the base of 
traditional academic exchanges, new 
exchanges are now encouraged in 


areas such as educational reform, con- 
tinuing education, and in subject fields 
of contemporary societal interest such 
as environmental protection, urban 
affairs, minority and women’s affairs, 
and energy questions. 

The German Constitution assigns 
jurisdiction in the field of education 
solely to the 11 component States, 
but the need for financial support 
from the Federal Government re- 
sulted in the creation of a Federal- 
State interdependency, taking the 
form of consultation, approval, and 
cooperation of State representatives, 
Federal Government, and agencies. 
Most cooperating agencies are non- 
profit associations funded primarily 
from government appropriations. 
There are, of course, some private 
groups, religious agencies, and the 
so-called political foundations with 
ties to the political parties. This struc- 
ture of legal, organizational, and finan- 
cial complexities is usually referred 
to as the “exchange landscape,” and 
cultural differences become apparent 
when we realize that Americans refer 
to the “exchange community.” 


Scope of German Exchange Effort 


Although Germany has a varied 
cultural exchange program, including 
trade union people, journalists, and 
minority groups, its major focus is on 
academic or scholarly exchange pro- 
grams. In student and _ professorial 
exchanges, the Federal Government 
alone spends more than $60 million 
per year just on program costs ex- 
cluding overhead expenditures. In ad- 
dition, considerable foundation and 
private funds, estimated at twice the 
government contribution, go into dif- 
ferent forms of worldwide exchanges. 
Around 25,000 foreign students com- 
pete for admission and academic 
laurels with around 500,000 German 
students. Ten percent of the foreign 
student population are Americans; 
other large student contingents come 
from France, Greece, Turkey, Austria, 
Iran, and Indonesia, to mention just 
those with more than 1,000 students 
each. About 2,000 German students 
attend U.S. institutions. 
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Within this broad frame, German- 
American exchanges play a major 
role. In a public address, Dr. Hans 
Arnold, the head of the Cultural Di- 
vision in the Foreign Office, recently 
assured his American colleague John 
R. Richardson, Jr., Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs: 


Targets of cultural politics in relations 
with the United States enjoy priority 
over efforts in other areas; within 
German-American cultural relations, 
academe and universities have priori- 
ties since these, after all, provide the 
strongest impulses on general relations. 


German-U.S. Programs 


The range of German-American 
programs is indeed extensive. The 
exchange of high school students for 
an academic year or for brief visits 
of several days or weeks is firmly 
entrenched in our relations. It is no 
accident that these are organized 
mainly by, or in connection with, the 
famous American institutions which 
operated before or right after the 
War, such as the American Field Serv- 
ice, Youth for Understanding, and 
Experiment in International Living. 
Also the Goethe Institute and the 
Pedagogic Exchange Service as public 
German institutions are involved in 
these activities. 


Many practical trainees are spon- 
sored through international organiza- 
tions such as the International Associ- 
ation of Students for Technical 
Expertise (IAESTE), and the Inter- 
national Association of Students of 
Economics and Commerce (AIESEC). 
The Carl-Duisberg Association, a 
German private nonprofit organization 
in this field, started its activities with 
the United States in the 1920’s. It still 
maintains American programs al- 
though its work has become world- 
wide. Unfortunately, all these work/ 
study programs have felt the stringen- 
cies enforced by the current economic 
squeeze on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Teacher exchange and teacher train- 
ing has had its European dimension 
for a long time. After the War, Ger- 





man-American exchanges grew rapidly 
and successfully through such institu- 
tions as the Fulbright Program and the 
programs of the German Pedagogic 
Exchange Service. The impact of 
teacher interchanges has improved the 
role of American Studies and “Amer- 
ican English” and also contributed to 
movements toward comprehensive ed- 
ucation in Germany. Home-stay pro- 
grams such as the American Host 
Program and the Experiment in Inter- 
national Living are popular and help 
to establish lasting personal contacts. 


Programs to attract American teach- 
ers to serve on German secondary 
school faculties have had mixed re- 
sults. However, once it was recognized 
that the different school systems need 
particular approaches, many of the 
existing problems were remedied. So 
far about 300 American teachers have 
found contracts through German 
school authorities, provided they had 
at least a “teaching knowledge” of the 
German language. 


University Student Exchanges 


Most fortunately, the German lan- 
guage has added to the American 
vocabulary the words “wanderjahr” 
and “wanderlust”, and if we qualify 
these by the adjective “academic” we 
come close to the idea of student ex- 
change programs. For American uni- 
versity students these programs con- 
sist primarily of such foreign study 
programs of American colleges and 
universities as Junior Year Abroad 
and several graduate student pro- 
grams. Thirty-nine such programs are 
integrated into German universities 
and account for half of the total Amer- 
ican student contingent in Germany. 
They enjoy recognition and respect, 
and are considered to be an asset to 
the German universities, as Dr. Hans- 
gerd Schulte, President of the German 
Academic Exchange Service (DAAD), 
recently said on behalf of all German 
higher education. 


In awarding grants for students to 
study in Germany and for Germans to 
study abroad, the various German 
agencies are guided by the principles 


Assistant Secretary of State John R. Richardson, Jr. (seated, left) and Dr. Hans 
Arnold, Director for Cultural Relations of the German Foreign Office (seated, right) 
exchange notes amending and updating the original Fulbright Agreement on 

January 11, 1974. Assisting in the exchange is Richard Strauss (center), Director 

of West European Projects at the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs. 

Other American and German officials, including U.S. Ambassador Martin Hillenbrand 
(third from left), observed the ceremony. Photo courtesy of F.R.G. Press 


and Information Office. 


of competitive selection, academic 
qualification, and/or civic and profes- 
sional competence. In arranging Amer- 
ican student exchanges, DAAD and 
the Fulbright program, along with 
some smaller programs, work primar- 
ily through the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education in New York. 

Government agencies award about 
300 student grants to Americans, and 
a slightly smaller number to Germans, 
each year. Those receiving primary 
consideration are first-year graduate 
students and PhD candidates, future 
teachers, scholars, and others with a 
genuine interest in studying abroad 
and with a_ reasonable language 
background. Direct exchanges exist 
between 20 German and 70 American 
institutions of higher learning. 

The traditional exchange student 
stays abroad for a year or so, either 
to complete education goals or to 
supplement them. 

In this context we must mention 
the plans for the “big lift” of thou- 
sands of German university students 
to the United States. Too much has 
been said and written already. May it 
suffice to comment that an interesting 
idea had been developed by Dr. 


Schwarz-Schilling, a politician of the 
present opposition. However, the re- 
sultant publicity led to offers from and 
expectations by American institutions 
which were not feasible because of 
German public law and educational 
planning. Some individual State(s) 
may initiate very modest long-term 
projects, but at this time it is un- 
realistic to assume that financial re- 
sources will be available to permit 
American institutions to conduct pro- 
grams for several thousand German 
students. 

On the positive side, the proposal 
itself has generated and strengthened 
some new and some older plans to 
expand existing German student ex- 
changes. DAAD is beginning this year 
with a special program for future 
teachers of English; computer science 
and engineering have been or may be 
considered. Under the Fulbright pro- 
gram experimental exchanges have 
taken place since 1972 for students 
from vocational colleges who were 
placed at Cleveland State University 
and Newark College of Engineering. 
Purdue will be added in 1974. Similar 
projects, also in continuing education, 
are in preparation. 





The role of student exchanges in 
both directions and through programs 
of all sorts fits well into the pattern 
of cooperation, not only as a means 
to enhance scholarly careers, but also 
to promote broad intercultural com- 
munication. President Rolf Kreibich 
of Berlin’s Free University expressed 
his appreciation to the binational 
Fulbright-Kommission in spring 1974 
by saying that exchange and contin- 
ued joint efforts in German-American 
student life had helped his institution 
to emerge from its most difficult 
period. 


Professional Exchanges 


In comparison to student programs 
we find more “academic dignity” in 
professional exchanges. The present 
German scene displays a variety of 
strictly scholarly international or na- 
tional projects under the sponsorship 
of the German Research Society 
(DFG). These activities, as are other 
university activities, are oriented to- 
ward a_ general German “science 
policy” or, the traditional international 
cooperation of scholars. The famous 
Max Planck Institutes pursue a sim- 
ilar course. 

And even in the largest scholarship 
program for foreign faculty members, 
the Alexander von Humboldt-Founda- 
tion, we emphasize scholarly criteria 
rather than more broadly conceived 
cultural relations. Professor Heisen- 
berg, Nobel Prize laureate and Presi- 
dent of the AvH, recently explained 
that the exchange of scholars must 
serve the promotion of knowledge 
rather than concentrate on interna- 
tional socio-political goals. AvVH op- 
erates a special grant program for 
American professors in the natural 
sciences and engineering under the 
auspices of the Marshall Plan Me- 
morial provided by the German Gov- 
ernment. Applications are filed by the 
German host institution for distin- 
guished scholars for joint research. A 
similar procedure is adopted under the 
Merton Scholarship Program for for- 
eign guest lecturers (including almost 
40 Americans), administered by the 
German Research Society. 


I should at least mention two addi- 
tional programs. The German Mar- 
shall Fund (see box) of the United 
States, established in 1972, is, of 
course, an American institution, but 
its funds were given by the German 
Government. In an entirely different 
context, the Council of International 
Programs for Youth Leaders and 
Social Workers (in Germany still re- 
ferred to as “Cleveland Program” or 
“Ollendorff Program”) is slowly add- 
ing, through Fulbright-Hays awards, 
training opportunities for German in- 
structors/ professors of vocational col- 
leges. This innovation is a major de- 
parture from the general principles of 
traditional professorial exchanges. 

Now that roses have been strewn 
over the landscape of exchanges, it 
is time to point to the thorns which 
inevitably go with roses. 


Threat of Bureaucracy 


For the most part we find bureau- 
cratic flaws in almost all aspects of 
operations. We wish many American 
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admissions officers could see the dam- 
age they are creating by clumsy and 
stereotyped procedures and delays 
even for sponsored and pre-selected 
students. And we wish German admin- 
istrators could accept the opinion of 
the West-German University Rectors’ 
Conference that limited admission 
policies apply to beginning students 
(“freshmen”) only. Then we would 
facilitate the transatlantic dialogue. In 
early July 1974 two out of three pro- 
spective German and American ex- 
change students had no firm admission 
at their respective host institutions yet 
for the forthcoming fall. 

It is bad enough that one of the 
first words American students learn 
in Germany is numerous clausus as 
an educated expression for limited or 
no admission, and that their German 
colleagues struggle with the mys- 
terious abbreviations and practices of 
TOEFL, GRE, or ACT. All sorts of 
procedures, from tests through pass- 
ports through academic records indi- 
cate that bureaucracies in both coun- 
tries are essentially equal. But whereas 
we grow up step-by-step with our own 
system we begin, so to speak, at sea- 





The German Marshall Fund of the 
United States its a new private Amer- 
ican foundation financed by a gift 
from the German people in apprecia- 
tion of the Marshall Plan assistance. 
It was announced by former Chan- 
cellor Willy Brandt at a special con- 
vocation at Harvard University on 
June 5, 1972, the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the announcement of the 
Marshall Plan. 

The Fund is dedicated primarily to 
improving international understanding 
and resolution of “the common prob- 
lems of industrial societies.” It seeks 
to commemorate the essential achieve- 
ment of the Marshall Plan: unprece- 
dented international cooperation in 
meeting the most pressing needs of 
the time. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
is supporting the Fund by providing 
150 million Deutschmarks in 15 an- 
nual installments of 10 million marks, 





The German Marshall Fund 


which started in June 1972. It is to 
be administered by an American gov- 
erning Board of Trustees “without any 
influence by German authorities.” 

The Fund authorizes support for 
many kinds of activities relating to 
the common problems of industrial 
societies everywhere and without spe- 
cial preference of U.S.-German proj- 
ects. Therefore, the Board of Trustees 
spent much time defining goals and 
programs. Initial projects were an- 
nounced in January 1974. 

It was decided and announced then 
that Fund programs would fall into 
three main areas: (1) Common Prob- 
lems, (2) International Relations, and 
(3) European/American Comparative 
Studies of Industrial Societies. 


For more information, write to the 
German Marshall Fund of the United 
States, 1717 Massachusetts Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 











level vis-a-vis other systems and re- 
gard them as outrageous. In exchange 
programs such features frequently 
assume the quality of an institution- 
alized insult to the individual partici- 
pant. 


In this connection the German side 
concentrates on the issue of equiv- 
alencies of degrees and curricula. 
Since programs are connected some- 
what to “State” and its legal provi- 
sions, it appears to be essential that 
experience abroad is translated into 
well-defined categories at home. 
While Americans are used to admis- 
sion exams to schools and professions, 
Germans are still used to “leaving” 
(final) exams which grant access to 
educational or professional opportun- 
ities. Strange as it may seem, this 
topic may well determine the future 
of many student exchanges. The trans- 
atlantic situation is only one aspect— 
the European nations are attempting 
to find solutions to their problems of 
equivalencies among themselves. We 
can consider it as remarkable that 
German-American talks on the topic 
are now underway. 


For the time being, currency ex- 
change rates and cost explosions will 
affect many of the laudable public and 
private programs in German-Ameri- 
can exchange. The German Govern- 
ment and the cooperating agencies 
look at these developments with con- 
cern, and they study ways and means 
to retain present programs. Commit- 
tees of the Bundestag, ministries, and 
experts review the entire scope of 
German cultural relations with other 
countries. The unanimous support of 
coalition and opposition (in their dif- 
ferent composition over the past 25 
years) for exchanges with the United 
States is a political reality. 


However, no perspective from the 
lovely banks of the Rhine should end 
with just such a colossal statement. 
After all, it’s people who make ex- 
changes a living reality; grantees and 
members of appropriations commit- 
tees, secretaries, typists, student ad- 
visers, diplomats, landladies (indeed!), 
administrators, and thousands of 
others. I would like to say a cordial 
“thank you” to all of them. oO 





Mrs. Margaret Twyman 
reviews page layout of fall 
Exchange. 


Mrs. Margaret G. Twyman, Staff 
Director of the U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission on International Educational 
and Cultural Affairs since January 
1972, has resigned to assume a new 
position in the Regional Headquarters 
of the National Park Service in Santa 
Fe, N. Mex. 

A graduate of Knox College (B.A.) 
and Northwestern (M.A.), Mrs. Twy- 





Staff Director Assumes New Post 


man has had a long and distinguished 
career as an educator, administrator, 
and as a specialist in community 
relations. 

Mrs. Twyman has been a dedicated 
supporter of Exchange, and played a 
vital role in the change of editorial 
approach and format, which occurred 
last year. Our thanks and best wishes 
go with her. 











For More Information 


Following are the major German 
agencies in the field of academic 
exchange. 

German Academic Exchange Serv- 
ice (DAAD). Branch Office in the 
United States located at 1 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York, N.Y. 10003. Finan- 
ced primarily from government funds. 
Operates worldwide with a concen- 
tration on student exchanges includ- 
ing American students, German stu- 
dents, and short-term professorial 
grants in a variety of special pro- 
grams. 

Alexander von Humboldt Founda- 
tion (AvH). Bonn-Bad Godesberg, 
Schillerstrasse 12. Mostly government 
funded. Offers grants to young schol- 
ars from all over the world. No 
quotas for any country. Conducts spe- 
cial programs for American scholars 
in sciences and engineering invited by 
German institutions under the Mar- 
shall Plan Memorial Fund. 

German Research Society (DFG), 
53 Bonn-Bad Godesberg, Kennedy- 
allee 40. Mostly government funded. 
Central agency for coordination, fi- 
nancial support, and counseling in 
research. 


Pedagogic Exchange Service (PAD), 


53 Bonn, Nassestrasse 8. Part of the 
Conference of State (Land) Ministers 
of Education. Cooperates in teacher 
interchanges, teacher and teaching 
assistants placement, and high school 
programs. Operates worldwide. 

Goethe Institute. Branches in Bos- 
ton (170 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
02116), New York (1014 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10011), and San 
Francisco (432 Clay St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 94111). Operates world- 
wide. Concentrates on German lan- 
guage and civilization courses, con- 
sultative services. 

Fulbright-Kommission. This bina- 
tional program currently receives 75 
percent of its budget from the Ger- 
man Government. Conducts programs 
for American and German stu- 
dents, professors, teachers, specialists 
through regular (American) channels 
established by the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships and the Department of 
State in consultation with the Ger- 
man Foreign Office. 

The German Embassy in the 
United States, 4645 Reservoir Road, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20007 and 
German consulates may give further 
information. 














Libraries Lend Friendship 


by Montez Bryson 


Reference Librarian 
University of Denver 


Foreign students often have adjust- 
ment problems when they first come 
to the United States to study at a large 
university. Some problems arise from 
differences in dress, food, or morals. 
Others have to do with poor language 
skills; and a large campus can be 
frightening and lonely—even for 
American students! 

In addition, many problems come 
from being introduced to a new educa- 
tion system. Success or failure in 
dealing with these problems may be 
determined by whether the individual 
has the initiative and know-how to use 
library resources. At the University of 
Denver’s Penrose Library, a program 
has been instituted to help foreign stu- 
dents develop these skills. 

In the spring of 1973 a survey was 
taken to learn whether foreign stu- 
dents on campus felt that a special 
library program which would offer 
them individualized help with assign- 
ments and library materials would be 
useful and how it would help them. 
A questionnaire was distributed to the 
students who had been on campus at 
least two quarters. About 250 foreign 
students were enrolled at that time. 
Only 65 students participated in the 
questionnaire; an additional 20 were 
also interviewed. All varied widely in 
country of origin and major field of 
study. We did not try to contact all 
the foreign students since many would 
have no need or desire for such a pro- 
gram, particularly those from Canada 
and certain European countries (e.g., 
Great Britain, Germany, France). 
Often these students merge so quickly 
into the American campus environ- 
ment that they no longer identify 
themselves as “foreign” students. 

The students’ major fields of study 
included mathematics, social work, 
economics, education, chemistry, busi- 


ness, etc. with a large percent of grad- 
uate students in engineering. 


“Outreach” Begins 


The data collected from the ques- 
tionnaires and personal interviews in- 
dicated that a majority were in favor 
of the program, and the “Foreign 
Student Outreach Program,” as it was 
termed, was slated to begin in the fall 
quarter. The program was to be con- 
ducted by the Reference Department 
Librarians, with emphasis on personal, 
individualized contact with students. 

As program coordinator, I worked 
closely with the Administrative Assist- 
ant to the Foreign Student Office to 
plan the details. Letters of welcome 
from the library were put in the for- 
eign students’ orientation folders. 
These letters gave information on 
services Offered and hints on leisure 
reading, and included my name and 
the phone extension on campus where 
I could be reached for assistance. 

The program opened in the fall with 
an informal luncheon. I gave a wel- 
coming speech and met the new for- 
eign students. Then the students were 
taken en masse to Penrose Library 
for a 1-hour tour. Here they were 
introduced to the entire reference 
staff. They were then divided into 
six groups of 20, and given a thorough 
tour of the facilities. All were im- 
pressed by the new, bright, colorful 
library, but somewhat awed by its 
large size. 

Everyone involved agreed that the 
day went extremely well. Only one 
question remained; would the students 
now come to the reference staff for 
help? After several weeks passed, the 
reference staff found, as suspected, 
they would not. This hesitancy may be 
explained by the fact that foreign stu- 
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dents are often highly respected pro- 
fessionals in their own countries. This 
makes it even more difficult to ask for 
help when they feel they should know 
the answers, not to mention, of course, 
the natural shyness and inhibition of 
strangers in a foreign land. The more 
the reference staff worked with some 
of the students, the clearer it became 
that the only way to overcome such 
hesitancy was to go out and personally 
re-contact the students. 

Fortunately there were several ways 
to do this. 

One was the Wednesday afternoon 
coffee hours which were held at the 
Center for Foreign Students. (Even- 
tually wine and cheese were substi- 
tuted for the coffee, which made them 
very pleasant indeed!) These social 
gatherings became a very enjoyable 
way of keeping in contact with the 
students through casual talk of their 
problems and needs, as well as of 
their fun and successes. 

Most university libraries receive 
some books as gifts which are either 
unneeded duplicates or not suitable 
for the library collection. We found 
that many of these books could be 
useful to foreign students as light and 
enjoyable reading and English lan- 
guage practice. Consequently they 
were donated to the lounge area of 
the Foreign Student Center. Members 
of the reference staff became enthu- 
siastic about the idea and collected 
additional cast-off paperbacks and 
magazines. The library really made a 
hit when six cartons of these books, 
magazines, and paperbacks were de- 
livered during one of the coffee hour 
sessions. 


Use of English Classes 


However, the program received its 
biggest boost from the talks to several 
English classes given by an English 
professor during the first few weeks 
of each quarter. English is taught as 
a second language for foreign stu- 
dents; most of them are in either the 
beginning or advanced class. This pro- 
fessor was outgoing and enthusiastic 
about the program. Therefore, when 
I as librarian visited the classes, the 
students were always relaxed, inter- 





Reference Librarian Kiki Happer gives 
foreign students some help at the 
Reference/Information Desk (above). 
Mexican students show Penrose Library 
Director Morris Schertz their native 
costumes (right). Photos courtesy of 
University of Denver, Richard Purdie, 
photographer. 


ested, and reachable—and asked many 
questions about the library. The pro- 
fessor herself asked questions during 
these sessions and told the students, 
“I don’t know about the library my- 
self. But we can find out by asking the 
librarian. She works there.” Such 
cooperation undoubtedly contributed 
enormously to the success of the 
sessions. 

The discussions in these classes cen- 
tered on basic concepts such as how 
to use the card catalog and find books. 
However, often the discussions led to 
such varied topics as the amount 
charged for overdue fines, what a good 
newspaper in the United States was, 
what fashion magazine most girls read, 
where could one smoke in the library, 
and whether it was fun to be a 
librarian. These wanderings served to 
enhance the main objective which was 
to become acquainted with the stu- 
dents and to give them a “person” to 
remember and approach when they 
needed help. 

In the beginners English classes 
there were always considerable lan- 
guage difficulties. I had to repeat in- 
formation many times and very slowly. 
Drawings, illustrations, printed bro- 
chures, and transparencies were used 
to clarify points. 

For several days after my visit, stu- 
dents continued to ask questions about 
the library. The professor responded 
by saying, “I’m not the expert. Go ask 
at the library.” After the first classes, 
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a few students said, “I'll see you this 
afternoon”; however, it took one full 
quarter before more than five or six 
would come in on their own. After 
that, word began to spread and with 
continual contacts on the part of the 
librarian, the students began coming 
for assistance. 

Although foreign students speak 
English perfectly, they may actually 
be understanding very little. As one 
student from Norway told one of us, 
“Help me. I speak beautiful English 
but I do not understand it.” The ref- 
erence staff has had to constantly 
keep this in mind when helping for- 
eign students. Sometimes the process 
of explaining and re-explaining goes 
slowly, and others may be waiting in 
line. But it is important never to show 
irritation. For if one presses a foreign 
student for clarification of his prob- 
lem insensitively, he may feel his in- 
telligence is under attack or perhaps 
his accent is at fault. Patience and a 
genuine smile is a must to keep rap- 
port with the student, and have him 
return another time. 


The Payoff 


In the spring quarter of the initial 
Foreign Student Outreach program, 
the library was asked to participate in 
the annual International Day festivities 
traditionally sponsored by the foreign 


students on campus by having an ex- 
hibit in Penrose Library lobby area. 
To celebrate the occasion the Penrose 
Staff Association sponsored a special 
coffee and tea hour for the students 
and their friends. Such on-going ties 
between the foreign students and the 
library indicate that the program is 
building up a solid base upon which 
to continue and grow. 

Penrose Library is fortunate in hav- 
ing an administration which encour- 
ages such an outgoing approach. The 
general concept of the project has 
been emphasized by the library in 
other projects. All reference librarians 
are involved in various creative library- 
related projects, which they work on 
when not staffing the Reference/In- 
formation desk. The foreign student 
program has, in part, merged into the 
larger, older program of Faculty Out- 
reach, whereby the librarians go into 
classrooms and give talks on library 
resources—from the card catalog to 
resources for sophisticated graduate 
level research. 

Much time is spent in a program 
such as this one for individualized 
help for foreign students: the English 
instructor’s time, the librarians’ time, 
and the students’ time. But the re- 
wards are great. When a student comes 
to a reference librarian and says “Here 
I am again. You help so much,” or 
asks “Are you going on the ski week- 
end for foreign students?” they know 
now the student really cares. oO 
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The International Directory for 
Educational Liaison, compiled and 
published by the Overseas Liaison 
Committee of the American Council on 
Education, contains descriptive infor- 
mation on over 220 organizations and 
research institutes in the U.S. and 
throughout the world dealing with 
educational development, basic informa- 
tion on universities in developing 
countries, and visa and embassy in- 
formation for U.S. citizens. Available 
for $5 from the Publications Division, 
ACE, One Dupont Circle, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. Copies are free to individ- 
uals, institutions, and organizations in 
developing countries. 


Directory of Cross-Cultural Research and 
Researchers, rev. 1973 (eds. John W. 
Berry, Walter J. Lonner, and Jules 
Leroux). The new edition contains infor- 
mation about 1,125 individuals from 
more than 75 countries, and seeks to 
promote collaborative research and 
communication among behavioral 
scientists interested in common cross- 
cultural problems. 

The cust is $3.50 for individuals and 
$5 for institutions and libraries. Write 
to Mr. W. Lonner, Department of 
Psychology, Western Washington State 
College, Bellingham, Wash. 98225. 


Overseas Opportunities for American 
Educators and Students lists American 
community schools and international 
schools around the world, programs of 
the U.S. Government, American colleges 
and universities abroad, educational 
activities of foreign government agencies 
and private institutions—in short, an 
overview of the entire arena of overseas 
study and tour programs. It is published 
by Macmillan Co., and costs $9.95. 
Write to Macmillan Information, 866 
Third Avenue, New York, New York 
10022. 


International Education: The American 
Experience—A Bibliography; Volume 
I: Dissertations and Theses, compiled by 
Agnes N. Tysse. This is the first 
volume of a comprehensive three- 


volume bibliography dealing with the 
American experience in international 
education. It is an alphabetical listing of 
dissertations and theses, with annotations 
and a detailed subejct index. Forth- 
coming volumes 2 and 3 will cover 
periodical literature and other printed 
sources such as books, essays, and 
government documents. Volume I is 
available for $5. from Scarecrow Press, 
Inc., 52 Liberty Street, P.O. Box 656, 
Metuchen, New Jersey 08882. 


Topics in Culture Learning, Vols. I and 
II, (ed. Richard W. Brislin) contains 
papers describing completed and ongoing 
research at the multidisciplinary 
Culture Learning Institute of the East- 
West Center. Available free from the 
Director, Culture Learning Institute, 
East-West Center, 1777 East-West Road, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822. 


Open Doors: A Report on International 
Exchange, (eds. Gerald Raymond and 
Mary Louise Taylor). A statistical report 
on the numbers of persons involved in 
educational exchange between the United 
States and other countries, based on 
surveys of foreign students and faculty 
members at foreign institutions. The 
report includes tables, charts, and 
graphs and a text that analyzes the 
statistics and identifies and discusses 
trends. 

Available for $5 from the Institute of 
International Education, Publications 
Department, 809 United Nations Plaza, 
New York, New York 10017. 


Report on Exchange, the 11th annual 
report of the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships (December 1973). Available free 
from the Board of Foreign Scholarships, 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs (CU/BFS), Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 20520. 


Far Horizons, the quarterly newsletter 
of the interagency USC/FAR (Under 
Secretaries Committee/Subcommittee 

on Foreign Affairs Research), edited and 
issued by the Office cf External Re- 
search, U.S. Department of State. It 
reports on developments in government- 


academic relations and describes both 
government and private research pro- 
grams bearing on foreign affairs. 
Available free; write to Editor, Far 
Horizons, Office of External Research, 
U.S. Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. 20520. 


Comparative Studies in Society and 
History, a quarterly journal focusing on 
comparative study of recurrent prob- 
lems across societies and epochs. The 
publication is sponsored by the non- 
profit Society for Comparative Studies 
of Society and History and is available 
for $14 (annual subscription) from 
Cambridge University Press, 32 East 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022. 


Communique, a bimonthly newsletter 
reporting on education and training 
programs and research in intercultural 
communication. Available free from Mr. 
David Hoopes, Intercultural Commun- 
ication Network, 4401 Sth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213. Also available 
free from the same address is the fourth 
volume of Readings in Intercultural 
Communication. Volume 4 contains 
readings on the subject of cross-cultural 
counseling and is edited by Dr. Paul 
Pederson of the University of 
Minnesota. 


The Comparative Civilizations Bulletin, 
a quarterly publication of the Inter- 
national Society for the Comparative 
Study of Civilizations, American Branch, 
which is concerned with the study of 
civilized (as distinguished from prim- 
itive) societies or cultures. Membership 


Continued on page 32. 
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Tools of the Trade 
Continued from page 31. 


in the Society costs $5 annually 

and members receive the Bulletin free. 
Write to Mr. Matthew Melko, Editor, 

Comparative Civilizations Bulletin, 

Department of Sociology, State Univer- 

sity College of Arts and Science, 

Geneseo, New York 14454. 


“Should There Be a U.S. Sports Policy?” 
by James A. R. Nafziger. The paper, 
prepared for the 1973 International 
Studies Association convention, argues 
the pros and cons of this question and 
the role of sports in international 
affairs. Available free from the author, 
Administrative Director, American 
Society of International Law, 2223 
Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20002. 


“Current Status of Undergraduate Study 
Abroad in Western Europe,” an over- 
view of the types of study abroad pro- 
grams, and a discussion of financial 
arrangements, problems, and assets of 
study abroad generally. Available free 
from the author, Dr. Michael 
MacDonald, School of Humanities, 
Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, Wash. 
98119. 


“An Exploratory Study Concerning 
Attitudes of Foreign Students Enrolled at 
Western Michigan University,” by Dr. 
Kimon Bournazos, School of Business 
Education, and Mrs. Mary K. Leamy, 
Office of Admissions and Registration 
This report is a summary of the findings 
of about 102 foreign students who 
answered an anonymous questionnaire 
concerning their attitudes on such 
matters as dormitory living conditions, 
community life, finances, and related 
matters concerning their education. 
Available free from Mrs. Leamy, Office 
of Admissions and Registration, 
Western Michigan University, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan 49001. 


When I Return Home, a 28-minute film 
on the campus life and experiences of 
foreign students at the University of 
Arizona. Not for overseas use. For 
institutions west of the Mississippi, the 
rental fee is $5 plus return postage; for 
institutions east of the Mississippi, the 
cost is $10 plus return postage. Send 
requests to the Film Rental Section, 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Services, 
University of Arizona, 1325 East Speed- 
way Blvd., Tucson, Ariz. 85719. 
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doled out grudgingly, despite the con- 
sistent support of such advocates as 
Senators Fulbright, Sparkman, and Hugh 
Scott in the Senate and Congressmen 
Morgan, Slack, Hays, and Fascell in the 
House. 

Equally distressing is the general 
lack of interest in these programs over 
the years by the leaders of our foreign 
policy establishment. Cultural commun- 
ications are regarded as a pleasant 
activity involving professors and ballet 
dancers, all somewhat irrelevant to the 
pressing political, economic, and 
military concerns that crowd in on them 
day by day. No modern Secretary of 
State has ever included in his close 
circle of advisers an expert to tell him 
about cultural policies and programs 
which can influence the success or failure 
of our overall policy. 

Greater concern for cultural factors 
will not, of course, guarantee a success- 
ful foreign policy. But we have sufficient 
evidence in recent years that many of 
our overseas difficulties have stemmed 
in part from a misreading of cultural 
factors, of the basic attitudes and 
feelings of the people with whom we are 
dealing. 

Given the current rapid changes in 
the international environment, it is time 
to reexamine our basic approaches to 
cultural communications. As Secretary 
Kissinger has noted: 


The United States is no longer in 
a position to operate programs 
globally, it has to encourage them. 
It can no longer impose its preferred 
solution; it must seek to evoke it 
. . . This task requires a different 
kind of creativity and another form of 
patience than we have displayed in 
the past. 


In short, we have to say less and listen 
more. We have to shape policies and 
programs more directly to the motiva- 
tions and interests of alien peoples. This 
calls, above all, for a greater sensitivity 
to cultural factors than we have given 
up to now. 

In the future, there will be more 
young Anwar Sadats and Willy Brandts 
visiting us, talking with us, judging us 
for what we are, warts and all. Their 
judgments, like those of Messrs. Sadat 
and Brandt, are going to affect us 
mightily. 

It is not inconceivable, when all the 
evidence in the current Middle Eastern 
situation is weighed, that the opinions 


Leonard H. Marks 


formed by President Anwar Sadat 
during his 1966 visit here may have 
been as important as all the headline- 
grabbing political and military nego- 
tiations in bringing us closer to a peace 
settlement. 

We need to reshape our policies so 
that this kind of unobtrusive cultural 
exchange is given greater scope and 
influence in our international affairs. 
This should involve not only official 
government programs but also the more 
extensive efforts carried out by private 
organizations such as the American 
Field Service, the Institute for Inter- 
national Education, and about 800 other 
U.S. private groups operating 
internationally. 

Our official cultural programs have 
generally been justified before Congress 
and the public in terms of hard-headed 
political results. This is part of the 
reason for giving greater attention to 
these programs. But there are other, 
wider reasons involving the future of our 
society. These were stated eloquently 
some years ago by one of our wisest 
diplomats, George Kennan. 

Cultural exchanges, he said, are 
needed 


just as rain is by the desert and needed 
. . . for our own sakes alone, for 
our development as individuals and 

as a nation, lest we fall into com- 
placency, sterility and emotional 
decay; lest we lose our sense of the 
capabilities of the human spirit, and 
with it much of our sensitivity to 

the possible meaning and wonder of 
life itself. 

For this reason I would be prepared 
to say: let us by all means have the 
maximum cultural exchange, even if 
America had before it no problem 
whatsoever of outside opinion; even 
if we had no need of any sort for 
other people, if all that was concerned 
was our own development here at 
home. 
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“*Who Wins?’ [Spring 1974] discussed 

. the common American type of 
specialized expert going abroad for a 
short time to teach a limited number of 
well-defined skills. That type of mission 
is all very well for countries .. . that 
have a highly developed body of 
sports knowledge . . . not so with most 
of the developing countries of the 
world fact is, what is often needed 
({there] is a broad-range expert who can 
work for an extended period of time— 
say one or two years—on a broad 


range of related problems. 


Herbert V. Tobias, Jr. 
USIS Sports Specialist 
Mogadiscio 


“As one who has . employed over 
100 international counselors, I share 
with Ms. Blanchard [‘My Counselor's 
Name is Kouakou’-—Summer 1974] the 
conviction that . tremendously 
important things happen to young adults 
when they are engaged as leaders, 
surrogate parents, and counselors in 
the value-laden community of a 

good camp. 

The cross-cultural confrontations, 
frustrations, and struggles for accom- 
modation are so often blended with 
expanded insights and personal enrich- 
ment which time and again leave marks 
of positive growth rarely equaled 
in depth or quality by any other endeavor 
with which I am acquainted 


Donald J. Shellenberger 
Dir. of Camping Services 
YMCA’s of Mass. and R.I. 


“We wish to endorse the [International 
Camp Counselor] Program to Others as 
one of the truly in-depth, intercultural 
experiences that will enhance the 
program of any camp or conference 
center. ... It has developed a new sense 
of awareness for not only the 


differences in various cultural patterns 
and nationalities, but more important, 
what we have in common with one 


another 


Frank M. Washburn 
Exec. Dir., Blue Ridge Assembly, Inc. 
Black Mountain, N.C. 


“Both ‘Can They Go Home Again?’ 
[Spring 1974] and ‘Dress Rehearsal 
for a Cross-Cultural Experience’ 


{Summer 1974] are research-oriented and 
show how experimental research designs 
are used in relation to exchange. Keep 
up the work in this area, so badly 
needed in a field where there is no 
‘professional journal.’ . . . This kind of 
article is significant also because it has 
application to, and builds on, problems 
of ‘domestic education.’ ‘Domestic’ 

and ‘international’ are not separate kinds 
of education.’ ” 


Barbara J. Walton 
College for Human Services 
New York, N.Y. 


“There are merits to the project 
{‘Dress Rehearsal for a Cross-Cultural 
Experience’] which did not receive the 
main focus in this first go-around. The 
use of newly arrived foreign students 
to update fellow countrymen on the 
current situation at home is something 
that warrants more attention on our 
campuses! 

Doing this in a routine cycle should 
lessen the (too often) omission of 
pre-return orientation. Such programs 
could be jointly sponsored where there 
are clusters of schools to lessen the 
program burden and expand the 
country coverage.” 


G. James Haas 
Assoc. Dir. of Admissions 
Indiana University 


“Would that such a program [‘Dress 
Rehearsal for a Cross-Cultural 
Experience’] could be organized on 
campus for a much larger cross section 
of the incoming group of students, US. 


VIWAIA NS WANE 


Send cards and letters to Editor, 
Exchange, CU/ACS, Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. 20520.—Ed. 


as well as citizens of other countries, 
who will be enrolling at colleges and 
universities this fall. . I applaud 
Minnesota for launching this approach. 
It is however, a rehearsal off the 
boards of the main stage—the campus 
community. This larger audience, 
somehow needs to be engaged too. 
[Also] many institutions . . . now 
regularly schedule independent activity 
periods as part of a standard academic 
calendar. The program generally 
fostered by the faculty during such a 
month-long sojourn from normal 
academic pursuits, could well incorporate 
this type of seminar. It would be a 
reprise Of what happened at the 
beginning of the fall term.” 


Eugene R. Chamberlain 

Assoc. Dir. of Admissions 

Adviser to Foreign Students 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


“Your correspondent from Peoria 
reprimands Exchange because it does not 
tell people how to get into exchange 
programs. In the same issue, however, 
the work of IVIS is described by its 
Executive Director, who also reviews the 
activities of 86 sister organizations in 
the United States, COSERV, all of 
whom are concerned with exchange 
programs. 

These local community organizations 
that assist international visitors welcome 
volunteers from every walk of life... . 
The basic requirement is an interest 
in exchange of ideas and friendship 
between the people of this country 
and any other.” 


Robert A. Aylward 
Exec. Dir., COSERV 
Washington, D.C. 


“We at the ARBA have been working 
closely for several years with the 
Division of Performing Arts at the 
Smithsonian, and consider the Folklife 
Festival (Old Ways in the New World) 
(‘Celebrating America’s Folk Heritage’ 
—Summer 1974] to be a major focal 
point for foreign participation in that it 
offers foreign groups the opportunity 
to meet with their ethnic counterparts in 
performances across the Nation during 
the Bicentennial era.” 


William L. Blue 
Amer. Rev. Bicen. Admin. 
Washington, D.C. 











